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The Great Home 
Cure for Obesity. 


To cure permanently and completely the distressing and humiliating disease of 
excessive obesity, without any departure from one’s ordinary rational habit of living, 
and wit! out any acquaintance being aware that an anti-corpulence treatment is 
heing followed—this, indeed, is a desideratum which, prior to the discovery of 
‘ Antipon,” the most wonderful remedy of modern times, was scarcely more than 
vaguely thought of. ‘*Antipon” is now established as the one really reliable 
cure for corpulence, and as such it is gratifying to know that it has met with 
unqualified success in all countries. It is not only as a marvellous fat absorbent, 
destroying and ejecting from the system all the diseased internal fatty deposits 
as well as the superfluous suriace fat, shat ‘‘ Antipon” merits particular attention, 
but also as a health-restorer and srengfh-builde. Therein lies its unique potency. 
Whilst reducing the weight daily until'’complete cure, commencing with a decrease 
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purified, muscular development is increased, and brain and nerve force are materially 
improved. Could any of the old-time methods of reducing weight claim such a 
splendid result? On the contrary, they starved and weakened the system, besides 
poisoning it in too many cases with mineral drugs. ‘‘ Antipon” is a treatment in 
itself, requiring no adventitious aid from restricted diet, or from sweating, purging, 
and other debilitating processes. And it is so harmless that a child could take it. 
‘* Antipon * has received the highest praise from medical experts both for its great 
efficacy as a fat-destroyer and for its absolute harmlessness. It is a pleasant-tasting 
liquid, of a wine-like appearance, and contains nothing of a mineral nature. As soon 
as the figure has been reduced to the normal, and the facial outlines are once more 
free from puffiness, the doses may cease, with the assurance that the cure is lasting. 
ITealth, strength. and beauty of form will be once more firmly estal:lished possessions. 
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Sheffield independent: ‘‘‘ Antipon’ bids fair to revolutionise medical science as faras the cure of corpulence is concerned,"’ 
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President Roosevelt 
A Character Sketch 
By the Rev. Albert Swift 


The remarkable series of photographs which illustrates this article was taken during President Roosevelt 
recent electoral campaign The pictures are from steveographs copyright by Messrs. 
Underwood & Underwood, of London and New York 
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Give us men! 

Strong and stalwart ones, 
Men, whom purest honour fires, 

Men, who trample self beneath them, 
Only let their country wreath them, 

As her worthy sons 
Worthy of their sires. 

Men, who never shame their mothers, 
Men, who never fail their brothers, 

True, however false are others, 
Give us men, I say again, 

Give us men. 
Give us men! 

Men, who when the tempest gathers 
Grasp the standard of their fathers 

In the thickest fight. 
Let the cowards cringe and falter, 

Men, who strike for home and altar, 
God defend the right ! 

True to truth, though lorn and lonely, 
Tender, as the brave are only, 

Give us men, I say again, 
Give us men. 


ISHOP BICKERSTETH was right 
when in these stirring lines he 
called for men to do the world’s 
work well, and right its many 

wrongs. Because Theodore Roosevelt 
is so pre-eminently a man, he has 
already made for himself a record as a 
reformer in civic and national 
life—a force making for purity 
and righteousness in the 
administration of the affairs 
of a great people. 

American politics present an 
enigma to the average English- 
man. Seven years’ residency 
among our cousins across the 
sea gave the writer an oppor- 
tunity of studying their prob- 
lems on the spot, and also of 
watching with profound in- 
terest the earlier stages of the 
work accomplished by the sub- 
ject of this sketch. The editor 
desires to have him treated as 

XXXITI—46 


“a healthy, clean and moral force in 
American life.”” He is that—pre-eminently 
so. In order to realize the fact, however, 
it is necessary to know something of the 
public life in the midst of which he has 
been, and is so potent a force. 

Englishmen, in their contemplation of 
Tammany Hall, and kindred synonyms 
of corruption, are apt to forget that 
America, as a nation, is only of yesterday. 
We enjoy the product of a thousand years 
or more of statesmanship. For more than 
eight centuries no great influx of an alien 
people has influenced the national life. 
We have enjoyed uninterrupted opportu- 
nity of working out our social salvation— 
and yet the political millenium has not 
dawned, even here. 

America on the other hand has only 
existed as a nation for 
a century and-a-quar- 
"ter.- At the time of 
' the Revolution 
there were fewer 
white men in the 










‘Good Government is practically applying the principles which 
make a man a good citizen" 
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whole country than there are at the present 
in the City of London. Now, there are 
70,000,000 or more. During the nine- 
teenth century | the 
older nations of the 










“The heroic in a crisis are those who prepare by doing 


commonplace duties well” 


world poured their surplus population into 
the new country across the sea. For the 
most part the emigrants were the people 
who failed to find a niche in the older 
civilize tions—but even so be it said they 
were people who had the courage to 
venture upon a new start in a new world. 
With all this inflow of a mixed medley of 
population, speaking nearly all the lan- 
guages under the sun, and with an infinite 
variety of education and ideal, having appa- 
rently little in common save a desire to 
succeed, the wonder is, not that corruption 
is to be found there, but that the 
nation should have attained such 
power and pre-eminence, and be 
withal as clean and strong in 
its public life as it undoubtedly 
is—Tammany notwithstanding. 
The trouble with which America 
has to deal is the professional 
politician who is for ever after 
the spoils. His presence and 
power is easily explained. In 
the early days of the Republic 
there was comparatively no class 
of people with leisure to take 


‘The soldier, however: pa- 
triotic, who runs away, 
is no good” 


Sunday Magazine 


up the work of government. 


Very 
likely a democratic people, just shaking 
off the control of the old world, would 
have refused to be governed by such a 
class of men had they been available. 
And so it came to pass of 


necessity that men made 
politics a profession—upon 
which their livelihoods de- 
pended. An independent 
citizen having other resources 
if defeated at the polls, would 
simply turn to his private 
vocation. The professional 
politician, if ‘‘ turned down,” 
found his bread and butter 
gone. The temptation to 
corruption, for all but strong 
and noble men, was almost 
irresistible. Early in the 
history of the Republic the 
well-known maxim, “To the 
victors belong the spoils’ was 
generally accepted, and for 
generations the system of dis- 
tributing offices, etc.. to those 
who have helped the party 
to power has spread with the growth of 
an ever enlarging and complex civic life. 
Strong party associations—dominated by 
a boss who controls the said patronage, 
have grown out of the 
system.and Tammany 
Hall repre- sents but 
the worst and most 
unblushing 
of the 
many such 
organiza- 
tions,which 
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gather together the political vultures 
who would fatten upon the body politic. 
So strong have these political machines 
become that good men have been 
paralysed by them, and even Presidents 
have been held in check by these political 
pariahs. 

The outcry against this growing evil 
has been heard for years past. Good 
citizens mourned over it—almest with the 
lamentation of despair. A St. George was 
needed who would face the dragon in his 
den. At last he came. Theodore Roose- 
velt, in the strength of a true and noble 
manhood, with no selfish aim to stultify 
his purpose—seeking only to do right and 
in so doing serve God and his fellow men, 
entered upon a crusade against the wrong 
that marred the fair fame of the American 
people, and by his unfaltering fidelity in 
his purpose he has already worked 
wonders, and at any rate made possible 
a clean and straight government through- 
out the nation that he loves so well. 

This is no mean record 
for a man who is now only 
46 years of age — the 
youngest President the 
Republic has ever had. 
He occupies that high 
position because the people 
are right at heart. They 
admire honesty and truth 
though they may not 
always practice them, and 
when a man dares turn 
aside from the bye-paths 
of trickery and intrigue, 
and tread resolutely and 
with firm step the paths of 
righteousness sooner or later the people 
appreciate the fact and give him their 
enthusiastic support. So Theodore Roose- 
velt is President of the United States 
to-day. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born in New 
York on October 27th, 1858. His family 
was descended from the old Dutch settlers 
upon Manhatten Island, and in succeeding 
generations they had filled high and 
honourable positions in the city. He 
inherited a comfortable competence, but 
it was one of the family traditions that no 
man had a right to be idle. He himself 
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proclaimed this gospel in his well-known 
words upon “ the strenuous life.” Speak- 
ing to the Hamilton Club at ‘Chicago in 
1899, he said : 

“‘T wish to preach, not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the 
strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of 
labour and of strife; to preach that 
highest form of success which comes not 
to the man who desires mere easy peace, 
but to the man who does not shrink from 
danger, from hardships, or from bitter 
toil, and who out of these wins the splendid 
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courage " had become 


part of his 


nature 
Physically, 


as well as of his 
he was delicate 
calibre indicated in the 
his first achievement was 

himself strong. Mr. Riis, in his mag- 
nificent tribute to his friend* (from 
the pages of which much of this article 
has been gleaned), says: ‘‘ He set about 
resolutely removing the reproach of his 
puny body, as it seemed to him. He ran, 
he rode. he swam, he roamed through the 
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* Theodore Roosevelt : 


Man and the 
Citizen, by Jacob A. Riis. 











President Roosevelt—as he usually appears to the citizens of the United States— 
addressing a political gathering 
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President 


hills of his Long Island home, the same 
to which he still comes back to romp with 
his children on his summer holiday. He 
rowed his skiff intrepidly over the white- 
capped waters of the bay. . . . What he 
did, he did with the will to win, yet never 
as a task. . . . The reward was not long 
in coming. Presently strong muscles knit 
themselves about his bones, the frail frame 
broadened and grew tough.” 

Who, seeing the President now—the 
very embodiment of manly strength—and 
calling to mind his record as hunter and 
ranch man in the Far West, and colonel 
of the far-famed Rough Riders in the 
Cuban war—would think of him as a puny 
delicate lad? Truly the “boy was 
father of the man,’’ and his resolute fight 
for health was but a prophecy of the 
sterner conflict with the diseases threaten- 
ing his nation’s well-being, in which he is 
still engaged. That he will succeed as 
well in the last as in the first is the con- 
fident hope of his many friends. 

Having graduated from Harvard 
University the future President resolved 
upon a political life. Mr. Riis gives a 
graphic picture of his first election to the 
State Legislature: “In the year that 
President Garfield died, New York saw 
the unusual sight of two young ‘silk 
stockings,’ neither of whom had ever 
been in politics before, running for office 
in a popular election. One was the 
representative of vast inherited wealth, 
the other of the bluest of the old Knicker- 
bocker blood: William Waldorf Astor, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. One ran for 
Congress, pouring out money like water, 
contemptuously confident that so he could 
buy his way in. The newspapers reported 
his nightly progress from saloon to saloon, 
where ‘ the boys’ were thirstily waiting to 
whoop it up for him, and the size of ‘ the 
wad ’ (bribe) he left at each place, as with 
ill-suppressed disgust he fled to the next. 
The other nominated for the State Legisla- 
ture on an issue of clean streets and clean 
politics, though but a year out of college, 
made his canvas squarely on that basis, 
and astounded old-time politicians by the 
fire he put into the staid residents of the 
brown stone district, who were little in 
the habit of bothering about elections. 
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He, too, was started upon a round of the 
saloons, under management. At the first 
call the management and that end of the 
canvas gave out together. Thereafter he 
went it alone. He was elected, and twice 
re-elected to his seat with ever increasing 


majorities. Astor was beaten and in 
anger quit the country. To-day he lives 
abroad, a_ self-expatriated American. 


Theodore Roosevelt, who believes in the 
people, is President of the United States.” 

In his first session the young reformer 
showed the stuff he was made of. An 
unusually corrupt job, involving the 
Attorney-General and a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, was made public. The 
people of the State were indignant, and 


petitioned the Legislature upon the 
subject, but no action was taken. 


Theodore Roosevelt waited to see what 
would happen. He asked the leaders 
what they proposed to do, and was told, 
“Nothing.” Expediency led them to 
keep quiet. But fe would not be silenced. 
He moved the impeachment of the judge 
in a speech of fearless candour. His 
action only met with ridicule and contempt 
and his motion was hooted down, nearly 
all of his own party voting against him. 
But our hero was not the man to bow 
to such a defeat. He protested day by 
day ; he entered upon an agitation in the 
Press ; the people were aroused, and on 
the eighth day from that of his defeat he 
again demanded that the charges should 
be taken up, and this time the opposition 
colfapsed, for the Legislators feared the 
awakened people and Roosevelt won by 
104 to 6. 

After three years in the State Legisla- 
ture he went out west, and for two more 
he moved amid the wild but invigorating 
life of the prairie. The same sturdy 
character manifested itself on the ranch 
as in the city. He was bold as the bravest 
in every possible adventure. Able to take 
care of himself, he was ever considerate 
for others, and played the chivalrous 
knight. In hunting and horsemanship he 
became an expert, and there is probably 
no large game in all the wild country of 
the Rockies of which he has not carried 
home his trophy. To the cowboys he 
became a hero, and it was doubtless 
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because of the impression that he then 
made upon them that he was able to gather 
so many to his famous regiment of Rough 
Riders. 

The life in the West fascinated him. 
Nearly a dozen books have come from his 
nen dealing with hunting and topics sug- 
gested by his life in those two short years. 

His portrayal of the men of that wild 
region in his Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail affords a glimpse of his own strong 
predilections. ‘To appreciate properly 
his fine manly qualities the wild rough 
rider of the west should be seen'in his own 
home. There he passes his days; there 
he does his life’s work; there when he 
meets death, he faces it as he faces many 
other evils with quiet, uncomplaining for- 









titude. Byrave, 
hospit- able, har- 
dy and adventur- 
ous, he is the grim 
pioneer of our 
“The path race; he 
of natural prepares 
greatness is the way 
never easy for the 


or smooth” 


civilization from before whose face he must 


himself disappear. Hard and dangerous 
though his existence is it has yet a wild 
attraction that strongly draws to it his 
bold, free spirit. He lives in the lonely 
land where mighty rivers twist in long 
reaches between the barren bluffs ; where 
the prairies stretch out into billowy plains 
of waving grass, girt only by the blue 
horizon— plains agross whose endless 
breadth he can steer his course for days 
and weeks, and see neither man to speak 
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to, nor hill to break the level ; where the 
glory and the burning splendour of the 
sunsets kindle the blue vault of heaven 
and the level brown earth till they merge 
together in an ocean of flaming fire.” 

But he could not be spared from the 
political world of the east. The people 
had tried his metal and found that it had 
the true ring. In 1886 the best citizens of 
New York determined to run an inde- 
pendent candidate for the mayoralty of 
their city. They nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt, and sent him word what they 
had done. His action was characteristic 
of the man. That same night “he hung 
up the rifle, packed his trunk, and bidding 
his life on the plains good-bye, started for 
the east.” 

In his letter of acceptance he said: 
“The worst evils that affect our local 
government arise from the inevitable 
results of the mixing up of city affairs with 
the party politics of the nation and the 
State. ... If elected I shall certainly 
strive to be the representative of all good 
citizens, paying heed to nothing whatever 
but the general well-being.”’ 

The time had not yet come, 
however, for the succ@ss of such 
a propaganda, and he was de- 
feated. The doctrine was a 
new and novel one—requiring 
time to work its way into the 
public conscience, when, as we 
know, it ultimately won, and will 
again. Two years of travel 
and literary work followed, and 
then he was appointed to the 
Civil Service Commission, where 
he had his first great opportun- 
ity of carrying out his theories 
of reform. For six years he 
threw himself into this work with 
enthusiasm, extending the sphere of the 
Civil Service Law, and by so much lessen- 
ing the sphere of the pernicious spoils 
system. His ideal was to give every man 
a fair and equal chance to secure any and 
every position. He toiled for the smashing 
of influence in these appointments—doing 
away with “ the pull.” “ This is my rule,” 
said he, “if I am in such doubt about an 
applicant’s character and fitness for office 
as would lead me not to put my private 
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» affairs in his hands, then I shall not put number still grows. When he resigned to 
» public affairs in his hands.” take up other work, President Cleveland 
. Even wrote him: “You are certainly 
e | Roosevelt to be congratulated upon the ex- 
: could not tent and permanency of Civil 
e create a Service reform methods which you 
" perfect have so substantially aided in 
d condition bringing about. The struggle for its 
if of things. firm establishment and recognition 
“ “We have aril As Mr. is past. Its faithful application 
yf problems, but our Riis says : and reasonable expansion remain, 
. greatest is making “It did subjects of deep interest to all who 
8 better men and really desire the best attain- 
y women of us all’’ 7 grr ” 
A able public service. 
g He left this work to take 
ig up the office of Police Com- 
or mission in New York City. 
The writer of this article was 
1: a minister in New York during 
al the time of his administration, 
le and followed his work with 
th | the deepest interest. Dr. 
he | Parkhurst, and the Lexow 
ly | Committee, had revealed the 
od & depth of infamy and the gross 
“<a corruption which permeated 
; the Police force from top to 
ic, | “not put saints in office. It gave men . bottom. A graduated system 
ch | a fair show, helped kill political black- of blackmail was regularly 
le- § mail, and kept some scoundrels out.” levied and collected from 
a i Corruption has been discovered in high transgressors of the law. 
ng quarters during his Presidency, but he By law every 
the may be trusted to keep his word and saloon should 
we “probe it to the bottom.’ One man have closed on 
vill cannot be in every place, cannot check and Sundays. In fact 
vel over-see every man’s work, but by the all were wide 
nd work he accomplished as a member of the 
the Civi! Service Commission 
ere he inaugurated a move- “Our history contains no 
in- ment, the impetus of me worth remembering 
ies which is ever gathering ° *"¥ ™an whe led a life 
he force, and which ever — 
ith tends to secure office 
the only for the fit, and the 
en- sure and certain eradica- 
oils tion of that system of 
nan spdliation which has 
and made American _ politics 
‘ing a bye-word in the earth. 
ing Hegfound 14,000 Govern- 
le,” met offices under Civil 
- an Service Rules. He left 
ice 40,000. There are 
rate 125,000 now, and the 
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open, and the police pocketed 
the money which purchased 
the immunity. Men bought 
promotion in the force, under- 
standing that they would be 
able to recoup themselves by 
these means. The _ saloon 
keeper was not the only one 
taxed. Thieves, keepers of 
immoral houses and gambling 
dens, and all and sundry who in 
any way transgressed the law 
were immediately pounced 
upon and instead of being 
brought to justice were made 
to contribute to the enriching of 
the gang who ran the city, and 
controlled its police. 

Into the midst of this in- 
iquity Roosevelt came with 
that quiet indomitable cour- 
age which has ever character- 
ized him. Pefple said he 
would be beaten. Others who 
had tried to deal with the 
evil had been swept aside and 
things went on as_ before. 
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But the man had come at last. 
administer 
saloons were closed 
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A characteristic attitude of President Roosevelt as he addresses 
a crowd from the platform of a Pullman car 


He set 
the 


What a 
Many good 


“The pre-requisites of success are hard werk, keen 
intelligence, unflinching will” 


people thought he was too rash. The bad 
joined ina perpetual howl. The newspapers 
promulgated lies of the basest kind, and 
the whole city for a while was in uproar. 


Mr. Riis says: ‘“* Roosevelt went deli- 
berately on, the only one, 
who was calm amid all the 


hubbub.” To those who ad- 
vised discretion he _ replied 
that there was nothing about 
discretion in his oath of office. 
He had promised to carry out 
the law and he did it. Other 
matters he tackled in the same 
spirit. He stopped the black- 
mailing. He made promotion 
in the force to depend upon 


merit. He refused to allow 
the police to be used for 
political purposes. He com- 


manded the respect of his men. 
Riis says: ‘‘ Roosevelt won. 
He conquered politics and he 
stopped law-breaking ; but the 
biggest victory he won was 
over the cynicism of the people 
so steeped in it all that they 
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did not dream it could be done. Tam- 
many came back, but not to stay. And 
though it may come back many times yet 
for our sins, it will be merely like the thief 
who steals in to fill his pocket from the 
till when the store-keeper is not looking. 
That was what. we got out of having 
Roosevelt on the Police Board.”’ 


In April, 1897, he was appointed 
Assistant-Secretary to the navy. The 
inevitableness of the Cuban War was 


beginning to impress itself upon the whole 
nation. Roosevelt felt strongly that it 
was the duty of America to step in and 
stop the cruel misgovernment which 


characterised the Spanish rule in Cuba. 
Believing this he set out with his accus- 
tomed thoroughness to prepare the navy 
for possible contingencies. Am- 
munition was plentifully stored 
on board the ships. 


Large 





‘““Whether we will or not, we, as a nation, face a great destiny "’ it 


quantities were used in practice. His 
life in the west had taught him the 
value of marksmanship, and he insisted 
upon his point notwithstanding the outcry 
of would-be economists against such 
waste. When war was declared the navy 
was ready both on the Atlantic and at 
Hong-Kong. How well his work was done 
is evidenced by the success of both fleets. 
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When war broke out he resigned his 
position. His work was done. With his 
usual consistency he said he had advocated 
the war; it did not become him to stay 
at home and let others do the fighting. 
His rough-riders were the result. They 
were perhaps the strangest company that 
ever fought in one regiment. There were 
cowboys from the west, and college 
athletes, rubbing shoulders with the sons 
of some of the wealthiest sires in the 
country. Roosevelt’s personality at- 
tracted them, and welded them into one 
of the finest bands of soldiers of modern 
times. In the war they were ever in the 
vanguard, and their intrepid leader 
became more than ever a popular hero. 
He is a lover of peace, and a hater of war, 
but if war must come he believes in 
hitting hard and getting it over. 
After the war he was elected Governor 
of New York State amid widespread 
enthusiasm. Fifteen 
years had sped since the 
Legislature had spurned 
him forseeking to expose 
corruption. Now he re- 
turned to the capital, 
pledged to govern the 
State by the ten com- 
mandments. For two 
years he held this office, 
and thought to return 
for a second term, but 
the call came to another 
sphere. Dr. Albert Shaw,,. 
the shrewd and capable 
editor of the American 
Review of Reviews, said 
of his administration : 
“He found the State 
administration thor- 
oughly political ; he left 
business-like and 
efficient. He kept thrice 
over every promise that he made to the 
people in his canvas. Mr. Roosevelt so 
elevated and improved the whole tone 
of the State administration and so effec- 
tually educated his party and _ public 
opinion generally, that future governors 
will find easy what was before almost 
impossible.” 
The call him from the 
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necessary to write. 


old question—What is right ? 


Governorship of his own state, was to 
the Vice-Presidency of the Republic. In 
November, 1900, he was elected to this 


office, and within tle year, through the 
cruel death of Mr. McKinley. he found 


himself assuming the responsibilities of 
the Presidency itself. 





“In battle the enly shots that count are those that hit" 


Of his more recent doings it is hardly 
Since coming to his 
present high position he has laboured not 


only with the eyes of his own people upon 


him, but under the gaze of the wide world. 
And apparently he remains the same man. 
He goes his own way still. The problems 
that confront him are solved by the same 
We'll do 
that! It matters not who may be of- 
fended—he does what he believes is right— 
and in the end he comes out “on the 
top.” 

His entertaining Booker Washington, 
the coloured leader, roused the ire of all 
the white people of the southern states. 
His interference in the great coal strike 
set the great financial magnates against 
him and apparently ruined all his chances 
for re-election to the Presidency. Equally 
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strong has been his hand against labour 
when in the wrong. On one occasion, 
when criticised for having labour leaders 
at the White House, he made the signifi- 
cant reply, which reveals his attitude 
throughout; “‘ Yes! The White House 
door, while I am here, shall swing open as 
easily for the labour man as 
for the capitalist, and no 
easter.” 

On another occasion he said: 
“T am neither for labour nor 
for capital, but for the decent 
man against the indecent and 
selfish man who will not act 
squarely.” These sentences 
are revealing. Whilst most men 
are narrowed and confined by 
party interest and social en- 
vironment, he is above them 
all—facing the problems pre- 
sented by his high and re- 
sponsible position as a strong 
and noble man, with whom 
manhood counts for more 
than ought else. 

Space will not allow of any 
description of his home life, 
save to say that it is simple 
and natural in the extreme. He 
is never more happy than when 
he can be at home with his wife 
and children, teaching the 
latter to ride and row, and 
swim, and excel in all those healthy 
sports that helped to make him strong. 

Nor has anything been said of his 
church and religion. And yet enough 
has been said. No man could be the man 
he is unless inspired by a consciousness of 
God moving through all the confusion and 
chaos of a sinful world to the establishing 
His own “ Kingdom wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.”’ President Roosevelt is 
connected with the Dutch Reformed 
Church. In his earlier life he was a 
Sunday School teacher, but it may be 
that now—whilst he consistently attends 
the sanctuary—he feels that he is truly 
doing God’s work as he seeks to rule the 
70,000,000 of Americans by the laws of 
righteousness and truth. 

This sketch may well close in his own 
words—declaring his own faith—spoken 
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in an address to the Y.M.C.A. of New 
York the night before he resigned the 
Governorship of his State : 

“The true Christian is the true citizen, 
lofty of purpose, resolute in endeavour, 
ready for a hero’s deeds, but never looking 
down on his task because it is cast in the 
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day of small things: scornful of baseness, 
awake to his own duties as well as his 
rights, following the higher law with 
reverence, and in this world doing all that 
in him lies, so that when death comes he 
may feel that mankind is in some degree 
better because he has lived.” 
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The King’s Messenger 


By Mary Farrah 


O God, our Help in time of need, 
with breaking heart I prayed, 
For we were cold and starving, and 
the rent was still unpaid ; 
They'd turned me from the workroom 
where I’d toiled for daily bread, 


And Sal, I feared, was dying on her 
wretched garret-bed. 


“* There ain’t no use in prayer,’’ I moaned, 
“for God will never hear,” 

But Sally put her hand in mine, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Mother dear, 

Our teacher says he allers hears the 
humblest when they cry, 

Although He’s such a mighty King up 
there beyond the sky. 


“Once He was poor Himself, you know, 
and so will understand 

When folks like us asks blessings from a 
King so great and grand, 

And maybe if He’s busy, with so many 
mouths to feed, 

He’ll send some Angel Messenger to help 
us in our need.” 


Just then we heard a footstep on the 
creaking stair outside— 


~“ The rent!’ I thought, in anguish which 


I tried in vain to hide ; 

But Sally raised herself in bed, all fear 
and languor passed, 

““Oh, look!” she cried, “‘ the King has 
sent His Messenger at last.” 


We saw a lady enter through the gently 
opened door, 

The friend who brought God’s sunshine 
to our darkened lives once more, 
Who gave us help and comfort, and the 

hope of brighter days, 
And softly hushed our stumbling thanks 
with, ‘‘ Give to God your praise.”’ 


I think I’ve read it somewhere, when out 
faith is weak and small 

The simple trust of childhood is our safest 
guide through all ; 

And little Sal was surely right—the King 
Who reigns up there 

Hap sent His Angel Messenger in answer 
to our prayer ! 
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P NHE wealthy London merchant, 
alighting from the grimy train 
which had borne him to this high- 
lying wilderness, gave a shrug of 

disgust as he looked around him. For 

miles the stertorous engine had been 
climbing, climbing, and it seemed as 
though he were at the top of everywhere. 

Bleak the ridge of hill on which stood the 

station; bleak the aspect around him ; 

squalid, dirty, and unutterably dull the 
straggling street which ran down the 
steep slope and up again on the opposite 
side. To his right, where the valley 
opened out, a vast prospect stretched away 
into a gloomy haze—rugged treeless hills, 
with dingy villages climbing up their 
steep sides; the sombre frame-work of 
innumerable collieries; the .belch and 
glare of furnaces. Over all, a pall of black 
smoke, hanging athwart the hill-tops until 
it finally blotted out the view altogether. 

Sulphur and cinder-ash everywhere—in 

the air, in the eyes, in the mouth, in the 

lungs. Black mud in the streets, black 
faces of colliers and toilers going past 

from their night-work in scores; a 

veritable Gehenna of blackness and 

smoke. Again he shrugged his shoulders, 
this man of the country mansion outside 
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London. It was hideous, it was positively 
loathsome. How could poor George have 
lived in such a hole for thirty-five years ! 

There were no cabs. With a grimace 
he started out to walk along the muddy 
road. He had no difficulty in finding his 
way. Everybody knew the house, even 
to the smallest child in the streets. Well, 
they always did get to know each other 
in these out-of-the-way places. It was a 
depressing walk—the mean street, the 
dingy shops, the narrow dirty byways and 
courts, the glimpses of collieries and coal- 
tips, the long grey rows of workmen’s 
houses in serried ranks on the hillside. 
Still more depressing the task to which 
he went; the funeral of his brother, the 
hard-working minister of this place, 
whom for twenty years he had not set 
eyes upon. A hateful thing, Death, and 
everything connected with it, to this 
world-seeker. And amid squalid sur- 
roundings like these, the death and 
burial of a poor relation was more hate- 
ful still; it was horribly repugnant, as 
well as derogatory to his dignity. Yet he 
could not well have refused to come. He 
had left it to the last moment, dreading a 
stay of more than a few hours, had 
travelled to the county town the evening 
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before, had spent the night at the hotel, 
and had come up the desolate colliery 
valley by the morning train. The funeral 
took place at three o’clock, and he hoped 
to get away again by seven, a disagree- 
able duty completed and well behind him. 

Poor George! He had ever been a 
quixotic fellow. He had deliberately 
chosen a life of poverty and hardship. 
From the days when they had played to- 
gether in the home farm in the west of 
Wales, their paths had been widely 
divergent, and practically they had 
become strangers to each other. He, the 
elder by two years, had chosen business, 
which had led to London and prosperity. 
George, whose life-work was done, had 
chosen the ministry ; had elected to work 
amongst the poor, to stay in this barren 
spot on eighty pounds a year, despite the 
many invitations to better spheres that his 
fine gifts and scholarship had brought him. 
Eighty pounds a year! It was less than 
the merchant spent in wine, less than some 
of his inferior clerks were paid. Again, 
poor George! He had chosen the harder 
part, and what had he gained by it? A 
constant struggle to pay his way, a life of 
poverty to the end. 

He noted, as he picked his way, that 
nearly all the shops were putting their 
shutters up, that nearly all the houses had 
their blinds lowered. Doubtless it was 
the weekly half-holiday and doubtless, 
also, someone else was dead—someone of 
importance. This must be the turning, 
and that must be the row of houses on the 
hillside above him. He shivered as he 
stood at the door of the mean grey-brick 
abode, in a mean long row, fronting a 
mean road. He had always pictured 
George living in a small house, but nothing 
so terrible as this! The house of a work- 
ing man, and working men for neighbours ! 

He was met by the niece he had never 
before seen—the widowed minister’s only 
child—a pleasant-faced girl of twenty, 
looking very fragile and pale in her simple 
dress of mourning. Her eyes were red 
and swollen with weeping. 

“T expect you are my uncle from 
London,” she said listlessly. “I would 
have sent to meet you had I known what 
itrain you were coming by.” 


He found in the simply furnished sitting 
room a tall, grey-haired, dignified man, 
talking over arrangements for the funeral 
with three others, evidently of the work- 
ing-class, who had much ado to control 
the strong emotion under which they were 
labouring. He learned that the latter 
were deacons of the dead minister; that 
the former was one of the greatest mag- 
nates and employers of labour in the whole 
district ; and he wondered, firstly, that a 
man of great affairs should interest himself 
in the death of a poor minister, secondly, 
that it should be necessary to make such 
detailed arrangements for so simple a 
funeral, in which there was to be neither 
carriage nor hearse. His wonder grew as 
he learned from the conversation that the 
works of the locality were to be stopped 
for the afternoon, and the schools closed, 
as a mark of respect to him who had gone. 
But the full measure of his surprise was 
not reached until he came out of the house 
and took his place behind the coffin, with 
his niece on hisarm. The sight which met 
his view caused him to open his eyes in 
astonishment. The whole road, from end 


~to end, in front of the row of houses, was 


filled with a dense mass of people. Where 
the route wound down the hillside. where 
it joined the village street, where the street 
went down and up again to the big grey 
chapel on the opposite hill, the sides of 
the way were black with waiting specta- 
tors. The beginning of the procession had 
started on the road below ; first of all the 
ministers, half a hundred strong, walking 
two and two; then the deputations from 
public bodies, then the general public, 
then the members of the church, then the 
choir. Behind the mourners were waiting 
another dense contingent, followed by 
two hundred Sunday School children, 
hand-in-hand. As the coffin was slowly 
borne forward on its bier to the strains of 
a familiar old hymn, the beginning of the 
moving concourse was already mounting 
the street on the other side of the hill. He 
gazed upon the impressive sight, and felt 
strangely small and insignificant for the 
second time that day. The first time had 
been when he had looked upon the noble 
features—so sweet, so dignified in Death— 
of him who was’ now being borne to his 
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last resting place. He noted that the big 
rough working men who carried the bier 
walked with bowed heads, and that down 
the furrowed cheek of the one in front of 
him great tears were rolling. He noted 
that one of the pall bearers was the white- 





He turned towards her and took her hands in his 


haired rector, to whom he had been intro- 
duced, that another was the great mag- 
nate, that the remainder, deacons of the 
dead minister, were all showing signs of 
irrepressible and poignant grief. As with 
the stab of a knife the thought occurred 
to him: “ How many people will mourn 
when it is my turn to be borne to the grave ?”’ 

All the way the people stood packed on 
the roadside, hushed and reverent, as the 
long procession slowly went by. A shaft 
of March sunshine shot through a rift of 
the clouds and lit up the mountains with 
a pale glow. The works were still, and 
upon the quiet air rose instead the sad 
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strains of a great multitude singing a 
grand old hymn to a grand old tune. 

Oh! God of Bethel, by whose hand 

Thy people still are fed, 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 

Hast all our fathers led. 

Mingling with the hymn 
came the occasional deep clang 
of the tolling bell in the parish 
church on the hill. More 
honour, more affectionate respect, 
could not have been accorded 
to this poor minister in his last 
journey to the scene of his 
labours, if he had been a prince 
of the blood. Nay, Royalty 
itself could not have claimed a 
tribute which was paid to him, 
for the whole way was watered 
by the tears of personal love, 
personal loss, personal grief. 

In the great sombre black- 
draped chapel where he had 
preached for so long, only a 
third of the multitude were 


able to find room. They stood 
packed in the aisles, in the 
gallery ways, in the entrance 


lobby, inside the vestry doors, 
at the back of the organ 
chamber. A tense emotion held 
them, and from all parts could 
be heard the sound of sobbing. 
So many ministers were there, 
anxious and ready to take part, 
that the task of selection had 
been a difficult one, and it was 
only the oldest friends who had 
been asked to officiate. When 
he who was the oldest of all, the 
college tutor of early days, the close and 
intimate confidant: ever since, rose in the 
pulpit, bowed with age and emotion, and 
tried to speak, an electric thrill ran through 
the sorrowing congregation. “‘ Know ye 
not that there is a Prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel.” ... Yes, but 
thank God, only fallen on sleep. Rest was 
sweet after the day’s work was done, and 
to none could it ever come sweeter than to 
this devoted servant of Christ, this great- 
hearted warrior, who had borne the heat 
and burden of the strife for thirty-five 
years. ...i/ Ah, but there was a vacancy’ 
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which cried out to the skies. Everyone 
had loved him. The district was the 
poorer for his loss, many a hearth would be 
the drearier, many a heart the emptier. 
This pulpit, too! There was alway’s some- 
thing sad in emptiness, but the sti.¢g was 
taken away when they reflected tha: the 
hope of Christendom lay in an em,ty 
grave.” . 

Thus, in trembling aged tones, and with 
deep tenderness he spoke, grappling with 
his intense emotion. 

Again the unwelcome thought forced 
itself home to the merchant as he sat with 
bowed head: “‘ How many will mourn for 
me when I lie dead?” And he answered 
himself in anguish. “ Not one!” 

Out in the chapel burying-ground, which 
looked down quietly upon the smoke and 
squalor and travail of the valley, there was 
gathered a crowd of people such as had 
never been seen there before, as the last 
sorrowing offices were said. The clouds 
had broken over the western hill, and the 
gleam of the sinking sun fell athwart the 
scene as with parting blessing. There rose 
upon the air the sweet, fresh voices of 
children singing a hymn which he had 
always loved to hear them sing, and then 
the rector’s tremulous tones pronounced 
the Benediction. Slowly the dense crowd 
melted away, leaving him to rest on the 





slopes of the valley in which he had loved 
to labour, amongst the working people to 
whom he had loved to minister, under the 
shadow of the building in which he had 
loved to preach. 

* * * ..-s 

The merchant went into the little front 
room in which his brother’s body had lain. 
God had shown him his own shrivelled 
soul. With a sudden movement he 
-tretched his hands out to the photograph 
on the wall. “Ah!” he said. “ Yours 
was the better part. You were rich, rich, 
rich, ard I—I am a pitiful pauper.” 

The.. was a rustle behind him. His 
niece had glided into the room, and was 
looking rou.d upon its emptiness with 
inexpressible loneliness and grief. He 
turned towards her and took her hands 
in his. 

“My dear,” he said huskily. “I have 
altered my mind abuvt returning this 
evening. I am going to stay and look 
after you until your affairs are settled. 
Then I want to take you with me. I am 
a lonely man and getting old. Will you 
come and be my daughter ?”’ 

She turned away for a moment, and 
then looked him in the face. Her swim- 
ming eyes and trembling lips gave the 
answer that she could not find voice to 


utter. 
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The Influences of Modern Life 


By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


X—Christ 


ERE in the midst of influences 
H good and evil, high and low, we 
need to cultivate one command- 
ing and imperative influence as 
sovereign and supreme over our lives. 
This is the refrain of every paper in this 
series. Let me remind you once again of 
the 60th chapter of Isaiah, where the 
influences of the world, represented by 
Midian, and Ephah, and Kedar, and Tar- 
shish, and Tyre, flow in upon the central 
life of the great metropolis, Jerusalem ; and 
we are taught that Jerusalem can only pre- 
serve her character and true distinction 
among theJnations‘as she is subject to the 
one Supreme jInfluence—the Lord shall be 
to thee an everlasting Light, and thy God 
thy Glory. The truth which that illus- 
tration enforces upon us is this: The Life 
of God must be central to the life of the 
people which is central to the life of the 
world. And because it is through Jesus 
Christ that the life of God flows in upon 
the souls of individuals and communities 
with quickening and purifying power, we 
say to-day that the Person of Jesus must 
be central to the life of the Nation which 
is“central to the life of the world. The 
influence we can least afford to do without 
is the influence of Christ. 

I know that if this were the place for a 
discussion something might be urged in 
the name of secularism on the other side. 
The argument would be employed with 
trenchant and biting force—which of the 
enemies of the soul shows any sign of 
weakening in the twentieth century of 
the Christian era? Is it pride? Have 
ecclesiastics ceased to be arrogant? Is 
it uncharity ? Have the ecclesiastics 
ceased to be intolerant ? Is it the grasp- 
ing spirit ? When Bishops in Parliament 
accuse their Church of a policy of grab, 
that cannot be argued. Is it sensuality ? 
Look atJ'your drink bill and say what 
age was more fleshly ? Is it unspirit- 
uality ? What age was more material- 

XXXII—47 





istic ? Does the Spirit of Christ mean 
peace and goodwill ? We live in wars and 
rumours of wars. Does it stand for 
fraternity and equality ? Then how and 
why the appalling contrast of the multi- 
millionaire and the submerged and almost 
submerged millions? What is Christ 
doing for us ? they cry from a hundred 
platforms. Is it not time that Christians 
should discover some other prophet and 
leader and turn to him and say, “‘ Give us 
of your oil for our lamps are going out ?”’ 
I am not going to weaken that secularist 
cry even by a word. I would to God 
it were not so true as it is. If I refuse its 
conclusion I cannot resist the force of 
much of the argument. We still keep 
Christmas, but we look around and see the 
so-called Christian nations so many armed 
camps, bristling with guns for defence or 
attack against one another. In many 
instances the burden of national arma- 
ments is still further impoverishing the 
poor, and breeding the spirit of anarchy. 

The Church is, so far as this country is 
concerned, more fiercely divided than it 
has been for a generation or two. We 
stand alas! on the eve of a religious war, 
that will, that must revive the old acute 
sense of injustice due to an oppressive 
ecclesiastical ascendancy. Yet this is the 
twentieth century of Christian influence 
and progress and enlightenment. Every 
year the drink bill of this nation mounts 
up. Women—the mothers and wives of 
England—are yielding more and more 
to this insidious influence, and year by 
year are, it is to be feared, getting into 
the grip of it. We see how men and 
women, aye, and boys and girls, in their 
dull, dreary, monotonous and _ hopeless 
lives fly, as moths to the flame, to the 
base excitement of the publican and the 
bookmaker. Does Christ restrain these ? 
we ask. Sometimes when we are fairly 
overwhelmed by the problem we cry, 
like the man in the Gospel, “‘ Lord, if thou 
canst do anything, save us.”’ We lose 
the vision for a time and wonder whether 
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the White Christ still walks His heal- 
ing, helping, holy way amid the dens and 
slums of London, or among the careless 
and carnal multitudes that throng some 
of its thoroughfares. Sometimes in moods 
of pessimism we have asked whether He 
has done what He bade His disciples to do 
after their repeated rejections by men— 
shaken off the dust of His feet against us 
and gone His way. Then come back upon 
us the great and gracious words, “ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world,”’ and we conceive new faith 
and courage from the fact that it is the 
saying of One who never broke His word. 

I think it very likely that I am speak- 
ing to some who have no misgiving that 
Jesus represents the Divine in our world- 
history, and that it is better to be for Him 
than against Him ; but we have not Paul’s 
confidence as to the issue. They open 
their New Testament and read the words 
and deeds of Jesus, and their very un- 
worldliness and spirituality seem their 
disqualification as a remedy for the tre- 
mendous social evils of our time. They 
have a sort of feeling that to whisper the 
Gospel in the ear of the world—this mail- 
clad, dollar-worshipping world—is like 
sprinkling Vesuvius with rose-water. Of 
course they say the Gospel of Jesus will 
always remain the creed of the best of 
mankind; but these are just the people 
whom the world heeds not until they die, 
ar.d for whom it then erects gilded sepul- 
chres and unrecognisable statues and pious 
memorial tablets. The Gospel of Christ is 


“too good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Have not bishops declared that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount cannot be applied to 
great national affairs? It seems we do 
not want for these a Sermon on the Mount 
which would have the atmosphere of the 
heights about it, but a sermon from some 
dreary plain of very average morality. 
Has this further depreciation of the in- 
fluence of Christ anything to say for itself ? 
Is it true? Is it even approximately 
true ? Is Christ the Saviour of an elect ? 
as many an old theologian used to say ; 
and only the Judge of a reprobate world 
that is too coarse and insensitive and 
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wicked to be appealed to by His message 
of redemption and righteousness ? 

It is a fair question and there is this 
amount of truth in it—that Christ does 
work through those who respond to His 
appeal and identify themselves with Him, 
embrace His will, and make proof of His 
power. These He makes His fellow- 
labourers, and to these He does entrust 
in a very special way the illustration of 
His principles and the exposition of His 
mind. But history and experience will 
not let us say more than this. The pecu- 
liar triumphs of Christ have been and are, 
as we all know, not over those ‘who are by 
temperament and disposition good, but 
by those who are naturally predisposed 
to evil and depravity and vice. The 
influence that sutdued the cannibals of 
the South Seas, and made of islanders 
who were dreaded wreckers, honest and 
hospitable people, humane where they 
were cruel, frank and joyful where they 
were crafty and sinister, was the influence 
of Christ. Yet if any scientific jury had 
ever sat to decide the question whether 
the lofty and spiritual message of the New 
Testament could ever have won response 
from that savage and carnal folk with the 
lust and cruelty of centuries in their blood, 
the scientific jury would have delivered 
the verdict—impossible: and impossible 
it would have been, only that with God 
all things are possible. These are the real 
faith-promoting, hope-inspiring miracles 
wrought by the influence of Christ. When 
the Roman Catholic wishes to persuade 
us to believe in the truth of Christianity 
he tells us of childish miracles said to 
be wrought by saints, the liquefaction of 
the blocd of St. Januarius, or equally 
meaningless miracles of winking statues, 
or sick people healed by jewelled dolls. 
But all the miracles of the saints put 
together do not amount to the great moral 
miracle wrought by the instrumentality 
of John Williams and his coadjutors for 
the people of the South Seas, or by Thomas 
Bridges for the inhabitants of Terra del 
Fuego, or by David Brainerd for the North 
American Indians. The influence of Christ 
not over the best but over the worst— 
that is the miracle of Christian history. 
He has sprinkled the Vesuvius of human 
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passion with the rosewater of His love, 
and lo, it has broken forth in destroying 
fires no more—that is the miracle! No, 
no! even that is not the miracle; it has 
no longer showered destroying ashes but 
life-giving elements around. Mark you, 
what a miracle is that ! 

In that discerning poem in which Dr. 
Walter C. Smith sketches for us the 
thoughts of Pilate about the trial of Jesus, 
Pilate is made to use the language of the 
philosopher with the superior tone of the 
critic. 

** Certain words of His 
Had reached me now and then, like thistledown 
Blown in th’ air, which had the ring in them 
Of true philosophy; but other some 


Were dreamy ; part good coin and part too fine 
A metal for this world to traffic in.” 


Ah! Pilate, but the dreams of that 
Dreamer have changed the world since 
your day! They have done what com- 
merce and administration could not do. 
This spiritual power penetrating to the 
mystic centre of man’s being has been that 
which has wrought out bloodless revolu- 
tions, and made wildernesses of sin to blos- 
som like the rose. The power of Jesus over 
the lowest, the coarsest, the most savage, 
the least sensitive, the most degraded and 
bestial and depraved—yea, the power of 
Jesus over those farthest from Him, deep- 
est in vice, darkest in error—this is the 
glorious truth that emerges in history, 
and is writ large in the progress of human- 
ity. And when all the resources of civili- 
zation are tried in vain to lift the life of 
a people, the one instrumentality left is 
the power of Jesus—able to save to the 
uttermost all who come unto God through 
Him. 

Of course when we once get away from 
trying to estimate the world’s great move- 
ment and look at Christ’s power over the 
individual there cannot be two opinions. 
“No man can do these miracles that He 
doeth.” *‘ Beholding the man that had been 
healed they could say nothing against it.”’ 
From Saul the persecutor turned into Paul 
the very Apostle of Love and Peace ; 
Augustine, whose spirit that had fairly 
wallowed in filth was made white and 
clean by that life principle of God manifest 
for ever in the blood of the Lamb; 
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Francis the worldling made a son of God 
by grace; Luther the sin-stricken re- 
deemed to holy rapture by faith ; Bunyan 
the transgressor become the inspired seer ; 
Newton the profligate slaver changed into 


, the saintly preacher—what illustrations 


we could multiply of the influence of 
Christ over the individual, even over the 
most obstinate and perverse of reprobates 
of whom He never despaired, and in whom 
He ever saw and sees the possible saint. 
Nobody can face history without encoun- 
tering Jesus Christ on every page of these 
well-nigh 2,000 years. The men He makes 
are the men who carry humanity forward, 
onward. 

What is to be the end of it all? The 
Kingdom of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. So says Paul 
in the passage in Corinthians, ‘‘ Then 
cometh the end when He shall deliver up 
the Kingdom to the Father,” and ‘“‘ God 
shall be all in all.” When? It is not for 
us to know times and seasons, but when 
the bells of the new age shall begin to 
chime depends, in part, on you and me. 

“Ring in the valiant man and free 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

What are we to do to bring in the 
reign of the Influence of Christ ? First 
of all, you must send His men into public 
life, to govern public affairs. You can 
help to do it, and it must be done. 
The day of the mere politician is over. 
Politics is the science of the well-being of 
the people. It is not the science of helping 
your friends into office. The day of mere 
professionalism in politics is, I hope, at its 
eve. We must have Christian men at 
the helm of the State; who are there 
because they are Christians, and mean 
that this world shall be ruled in accord- 
ance with Christ’s will. For too long we 
have deemed this science of the well-being 
of the people a secular science. It is as 
sacred as any theology. The well-being 
of the people is the Master’s peculiar care, 
and must be ours. All our young men and 
women must be the relentless foes of that 
flabby pietism which makes Christianity 
a delicate exotic that can only live in the 
hot-house of the Church and grow out of 
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some peculiar soil of emotional evan- 
gelicalism. Christianity must become in- 
creasingly the governing spirit of our legis- 
lation, and for that it must be increasingly 
the spirit of our legislators. We must 
have Christian men and women in posi- 
tions of authority, and influence and 
trust. 

Then, secondly, we must have preachers 
—more preachers. Surely, surely the world 
is something more than an arena for the 
fortune-hunter. Surely we can ask some 
young men to give up good business pros- 
pects for this divine mission of preaching 
personal and national righteousness. Far 
be it from me to deny that we want young 
men and women of cultured intelligence 
and Christian enthusiasm on our great 
public journals. The press might be 
much more than it is a great Christian 
pulpit. But we want the men who from 
a thousand pulpits and platforms in 
churches, halls, missions, will speak the 
message of Christ to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury in the language of the century, and 
set forth the claims of Christ so that not 
the most ignorant and sin-blinded can 
mistake them. 

And then, lastly, if you are to have 
the Influence of Christ at home you 
must spread it abroad. The world is 
waiting for it. The gates of the nations 
lift up their heads for this King of 
Glory to come in. Hugh Price Hughes 
used to say that if we were to fight 
scepticism at home we must strike it in 
France and Italy and Austria. If we are 
to bring in the Kingdom here we must 
bring it in yonder. That is part of the 
law by which we find life as we lose it. 
The modern missionary movement began 
under the shadow of the French Revolu- 
tion, in an era of decadent belief. Carey 
struck at heathenism and unfaith in India, 
and his blow was mortal to unfaith at 
home. When Tahiti and Samoa arose 
from the grave to adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour, English faith rose with 
them. When Madagascar began to suffer 
for Christ, all England sprang to higher 
consecration. When Moffat and Living- 
stone awoke Africa to righteousness, they 
strengthened morality in the Motherland. 
As the Kingdom’s bounds extend, the centre 


gains with every broadening-out of the 
circumference. For the sake of the in- 
fluence of Christ at home, we must blazon 
His Name abroad. We will give more and 
more of our best to other races and gain 
their best influence ourselves. For this 
fight is Love’s fight,—Love’s strength 
standeth in Love’s sacrifice, and Love’s 
gains are through Love’s gifts. 

Where are you, my readers, in this 
sublime campaign ? Standing aloof, cri- 
ticising, resisting. I stand with His judge 
and say solemnly to you all, ‘‘ Why, what 
evil hath He done ?”’ In all these long, 
long centuries—what evil hath He done ? 
If He can save the lowest, the meanest, 
the worst, and does—why are you not 
men enough to stand in with Him? Do 
you think salvation must wait for some 
other Name ? Was Christ then crucified 
for nought ? Or is it the root-evil rather 
that you have not surrendered your own 
heart to His searching and sanctifying 
influence ? In this last word I speak to you 
once more. Nature, Music, Art, Litera- 
ture, Science, Trade, Fashion, and I know 
not what influences tempt you and try 
you. But if it is life you want to live, to 
whom else should you go when He hath 
the words of eternal life ? 


O patient Christ when long ago, 
O’er old Judea’s rugged hills 

Thy willing feet went to and fro 
To find and comfort human ills— 

Did once Thy tender, earnest eyes 

Look down the solemn centuries 

And see the smallness of our lives ? 


Souls struggling for the victory, 
And martyrs finding death was gain, 
Souls turning from the Truth and Thee, 
And falling deep in sin and pain— 
Great heights and depths were surely seen, 
But oh! the dreary waste between— 
Small lives, not base, perhaps, but mean. 


Their selfish efforts for the right, 

The cowardice that keeps from sin ; 
Content to only see the height 

That nobler souls will toil to win. 
Oh, shame to think Thine eyes should see 
The souls contented just to be 
The lives too small to take in Thee. 


Lord, let this thought awake our shame, 
That blessed shame that stings to life, 

Rouse us to live for Thy dear Name, 
Arm us with courage for the strife ! 

O Christ, be patient with us still; 

Dear Christ! Remember Calvary’s hill ! 

Our little lives with purpose fill. 
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Pilgrimages to the Jordan 
By Charles Ray 


Illustrated from Stereographs Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London & New York 


HE visitor to Palestine who fails to 

| witness the Easter pilgrimage of 
Russians to the river Jordan has 

missed what is perhaps the most 
remarkable sight to be seen in the Holy 
Land. Every year, thousands of men, 
women and children, mostly of the poorest 
classes, attended by their priests, leave the 
various provinces of Russia, from Arch- 
angel to the Caucasus, and from Vilna to 
the Obi and farther East, and spending all 
their hard-earned savings on the journey, 
go to Jerusalem for the Greek Easter, and 
thence in a band march or ride to the 
place on the Jordan where Christ is reputed 
to have been baptized, there- to 
bathe in the sacred waters. The 


the exact spot where Christ was baptized 


by John, and consequently the spot 
where bathing will result in_ special 
blessing. The Oriental Christians have 


decided upon a point about three miles 
pearer the Dead Sea than the Catholics, 
who place the site about seven miles from 
the Sea. _In each case the place is believed 
to be not only the spot “ where John 
was baptizing,’ but it is also the tra- 
ditional point of the crossing of the river 
by the Israelites when they entered 
Canaan. 

It is of the pilgrimage of the Eastern 
churches only,composed mostly of Russians, 





scene is not an edifying one, and 
so far as real, practical Christianity 
is concerned, it would be diffi- 
cult to find another gathering 
where this is so conspicuous by 
its absence. Indeed, what little 
religion there is associated with 
the pilgrimage is entirely of an 
external character, and really one 
fails to see in what way such a 
scene differs from a pilgrimage of 
Hindus to a site rendered sacred 
by Brahmin tradition. 

Originally it was the custom 
for the bathings and baptisms 
in the Jordan to take place at 
Epiphany, but the weather then 
was so cold and the misery of 
the devotees so great that the 
period was changed to that of 
Easter. Fortunately for the 
peace of the district the Greek 
and Catholic festivals do not fall 
at the same date, and another 
fact that prevents a clashing of 
the pilgrims with a probable 
battle royal, is that the rival 








Churches have selected different 
parts of the river bank as being 


Pilgrims who have travelled to Palestine from all parts of the 
Holy Land, plunging into the waters of the Jordan 
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though including Copts, Abyssinians, 
Armenians, Egyptians, and others, that 
this article will tell; the Catholic pil- 
grimage conforming more to Western 
ideas of order and decency. For days 
before Easter the pilgrims have been 
arriving in bands at Jerusalem, and in the 
intervals between their devotions and the 
appearance of the “‘sacred”’ fire at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre on Easter 
Sunday morning (that barefaced piece of 
common trickery which is practised in the 
light of day even in this twentieth century), 


all quarters, throng Jerusalem for several 
days previous. The young and the aged 
are placed in panniers on either side of a 
camel ; women who never before mounted 
a horse now cross themselves in an ortho- 
dox manner (for their safety depends on 
the exact mode of forming the cross !) and 
stride ‘ manfully’ the saddle; boys and 
girls are seen riding two and two, beguiling 
the length of the journey with an occa- 
sional dispute as to which shall sit on the 
pad and which on the less comfortable 
backbone of the beast, sharpened by a 

















Russian Pilgrims bathing in the waters of the Jordan. They are wearing the white garments 
which will form their burial shrouds 


they occupy their time in gathering food 
and beasts of burden for the journey to the 
Jordan. 

**On these occasions,” the Rev. C. B. 
Elliot tells us, ‘‘ every beast in Judza is 
put in requisition, and horses, donkeys, 
mules, ponies, and camels, flocking from 


perpetual fast. Hundreds who cannot 
afford to ride, having already bestowed on 
the priests the savings of many years, 
trudge on foot ; at first briskly leading the 
way, then merged in the equestrian caval- 
cade, till at length they are worn out with 
fatigue, and their pilgrim staves bring up 
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the rear. A singular variety of costume 
characterizes the barbarous Russian, the 
sportive Athenian, the patriotic islander, 
the Greek priest, the austere Armenian, 
the poor Copt, and the dark-skinned 
Syrian; while all these ' 


may be lurking behind rocks or bushes. 
This is no idle precaution, for isolated 
pilgrims who may, owing to weakness or 
carelessness, have loitered some distance 
behind the main cavalcade, are often 





blend picturesquely with f[— 
the uniform of the Turk- 
ish and Arab. cavalry, 
who gallop their well- 
trained horses up and 
down among the motley 
crowd, now urging them 
to full speed and now 
suddenly curbing them 
with a rapidity that ex- 
cites as much alarm as 
admiration.”’ 

It is indeed an incon- 
gruous sight, this proces- 
sion of men and women, 
professing the Christian 
religion, marshalled and 
guarded by followers of 
the Prophet of Islam. 
In front of the caval- 
cade is carried the white 
standard of the pilgrim, 
while behind flies the green flag of Maho- 
met. The journey to Rida, the supposed 
site of Jericho, occupies best part of the 
day, and it is usually evening before the 
pilgrims encamp on the banks of a little 
stream that has its origin in a spring 
said to be that which Elisha healed with 
salt. 

Soon after midnight the camp is all 
astir, but it takes a long time to marshal 





a procession of four or five thousand per-, 


sons of this character, and it is often three 
o'clock before the cavalcade is on its way 
to the Jordan. The route lies down the 
bed of the little stream, and then when 
this turns too far to the south the travel- 
lers have a very difficult and rocky path 
for several miles. Torch bearers, holding 
aloft their flambeaux of rags steeped in 
turpentine, on long poles, head the pro- 
cession, the effect caused by the constantly 
shifting blaze of light and the dark sha- 
dows which leap and jump is weird in the 
extreme. On either side of the pilgrims 
the soldiers gallop backwards and _for- 
wards to drive away any robbers who 





A Russian priest on the banks of the Jordan blessing the water which Russian 
pilgrims have collected in kettles, pots and bottles, for 
conveyance to their native land 


set upon, stripped and robbed by the 
ever-watchful brigands. 

It is in this journey to and fro between 
Jerichoand the Jordan that onerealizeshow 
little real] power Christianity has over the 
lives of the pilgrims. Mr. Elliot says: 
“In such a multitude, moving without 
order, subject to no discipline, and wrought 
up to an unnatural pitch of excitement by 
superstitious zeal, it is not surprising that 
many accidents occur. Some of the party 
are generally left dead, many are wounded, 
and all are kept in a feverish alarm for 
their personal safety. One thing struck 
us forcibly—the entire absence of sympa- 
thy among these professors of piety. If 
an aged man, a feeble woman or helpless 
child fell from his seat, no friendly hand 
was stretched out to aid, and no fellow- 
pilgrim halted to ascertain the extent 
of injury received. The groans and 
cries of the sufferer were responded to 
by a laugh and the cavalcade moved 
on, regardless of their brother who, 
if he met with sympathy and aid, 
found it at the hand of some ‘good 
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Samaritan,’ united to him by no ties of 
country or of faith.” 

Dr. W. M. Thomson bears testimony to 
the same fact ‘“‘ This pilgrimaging,”’ he 
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and fellow-feeling among the pilgrims 

themselves. 
About two hours’ travelling brings the 
cavalcade in sight of the Jordan, just as 
the sun rises over the 











Coptic pilgrims preparing to bathe in the Jordan 


Says, “‘ seems to obliterate every benevo- 
lent feeling from the heart. When we left 
Jerusalem, the guard immediately in front 
of me, in careering and curveting with his 
horse, fired a pistol and shot a woman 
dead and yet I never heard the affair 
mentioned afterward but with levity. As 
we came along if any poor woman fell 
from her horse and rolled down among the 
rocks, it called forth only loud laughter 
from the passing crowd.’ Matters may 
have improved somewhat of recent years 
but there is still the same lack of sympathy 


mountains to the east. 
Immediately there is a 
wild rush for the water, 
inwhich the weaker 
get pushed aside and 
| knocked down and tram- 
"| pled upon. But once in 
the river all are too 
much in earnest to make 
much noise or to be 
occupied with the scene 
around them. Most of 
the pilgrims carry with 
them the white shroud in 
which they will eventually 
be buried and which it 
is important they should 
wear when they bathe 
in the sacred waters. 
Some put this garment 
over their other clothes, 
being too eager to enter 
the river to disrobe; 
the others take off all 
their clothes quite re- 
gardless of those around 
and then don the burial 
shroud. 

For a description of 
the strange scene let us 
again quote from Mr. 
Elliot. ‘“ The pilgrims, 
young and old, rich and 
poor, sick and sound, 
men, women, and chil- 
dren, plunged into the 
stream. Some of the females and 
children, however, evinced a degree of 
nervousness, and here and there the 
father of a family might be seen gently 
chiding his spouse or more roughly hand- 
ling his young ones; now religiously 
forcing the head of a little girl under the 
water and now struggling with a well- 
grown urchin whose fears had got the 
better of his love of pilgrimage.’ Of the 
men some jumped boldly in, communicat- 
ing a rotary motion to the body-as it 
passed through the air; a few consider- 
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ately occupied themselves in aiding the 
weaker sex, rendering to a_ tottering 
mother or timid sister the support of filial 
or fraternal strength; others resigned 
themselves composedly to the priests, 
who, standing like the Baptist in the river, 
poured the sacred water three times on 
the head of the devotee. All were clad 
in their winding sheets, or to speak more 
correctly, all carried with them, either 
attached in some way to the body or held 
loosely in the hand, the piece of cloth 
with which they wished to be enveloped 
after death, for to make certainly more 
sure the ‘ hajee’ who has preserved the 
taper once touched by the holy fire, 
secures likewise a winding sheet dipped in 
the Jordan, which possesses an equal 
charm and is supposed to protect from 
the power of the devil both the corpse so 
shrouded and the spirit that shall reani- 
mate it.” 

After the pilgrims are through with their 
ablutions they gather on the bank and, 
producing various pans, pots, bottles, and 
other utensils which they have brought 
with them on their long journey, they fill 
these with water from the sacred river 
and, standing the vessels on the ground, 
bow their heads while a priest blesses the 
water. The pans, bottles, kettles, etc., 
are then gathered up and, with their 
contents carefully guarded until the pil- 
grims return to Russia, or wherever their 
homes may be. This water, doubly 


sacred by being taken from the Jordan 
and blessed by the priest, is kept in a safe 
place and only used in small quantities on 
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very special occasions. It is supposed to 
have healing properties in a variety of 
physical and spiritual ailments. 

About a couple of hours from the 
time the cavalcade arrived at the river, 
the pilgrims have finished their bathing, 
the procession is re-formed as before, save 
for the torches, the sun being now high in 
the heavens, and the banks are once more 
quiet and deserted. Camp is pitched at 
Jericho for a night, and the next day the 
whole band reaches Jerusalem en route 
for home. 

Commenting on the pilgrimages to the 
Jordan, which he himself witnessed, 
Mr. Elliott says: ‘‘Some of these pro- 
miscuous bathings are occasions of great 
indecorum, but in the present instance, 
we saw no more than the ghdt of every 
populous town on the Ganges exhibits 
daily. When, however, the scene is con- 
templated as a religious ceremony, and 
when the Turkish governor is observed, 
with his Moslem satellites, ridiculing with 
proud disdain these vain ablutions and 
this violation of female modesty, the 
Protestant cannot but lament the errors 
of those who, like himself, profess the faith 
of Christ, and the consequent degrada- 
tion of that sacred name in the eyes of 
infidels ”’ 

There have been some: changes for the 
better since these words were written, but 
the habits and practices of the pilgrims 
rernain very much the same, and the Turks 
who witness the scene, even now, show 
manifestly the disdain noticed by Mr. 
Elliott. 
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By W. A. Allan 


I 


ORa long time past Whitbycombe had 
> known of Jan’s wooing of Nanny 
Hicks. Now she was the third 
daughter of old Jimmy Hicks up 
at*Dragoon Farm, a small homestead of 
about sixty acres which lay a good mile 
from the village green—the centre from 
which ;were measured all distances. 

Rumour had it that Jan Halliday’s love 
met with no response from Nan, who, in 
passing, was wondrous fair—a typical full- 
blossomed country maid of eighteen 
summers, with eyes that vied with the 
blue of the sky and complexion as beauti- 
ful as the blossomed apple tree that 
meandered its boughs on the south wall 
of her father’s house. 

If, however, Whitbycombe blundered 
in this matter the fault lay with Nan, for 
she being high spirited if not perverse, 
made not only the village believe in a 
falsity, but at times Jan himself. 

Her perversities made his wooing very 
piquant but never more so than to-day. 
Truth to tell, Nan all this day had been 
openly flaunting an indifference to Jan 
before the whole village gathered at the 
Fair. Yet he had followed her from show 
to show, as a dog its master, never once 
by word or look revealing the humiliation 
of his position, and when one and another 
of fthe fellows of Whitbycombe passed 
jokes at his expense, he would set his lips 
firmly and pass on. 

They were strangely silent passing 
through Lovers’ Meet—Jan busy in his 
mind as to what he should say—Nan with 
expectancy, for she rightly interpreted 
something of the turmoil in his heart. 

Coming to the gate which led to Dragoon 
Farm they stopped instinctively. Through 
the break in the trees overhead the moon- 
light fall upon them, revealing Jan resting 
his arm upon the gate and looking away 
into the shadows of the overhanging 
trees. 

Suddenly he broke the silence with a 
nervous gasp. 

)“*T’m a tired o’ this, Nan.” 


“Tired o’ what ?”’ she replied with the 
faintest suspicion of a laugh. 

“You need’n ask,”’ he said, clearing his 
voice with an effort, adding, ‘‘ Why, if ’ee 
had some o’ them ’ee saw at th’ Fair they 
‘ood have giv’n in long ago.” 

““Giv’n in? When last did ’ee a-go 
hunting, Jan Halliday? Giv’n in? 
What do ’ee mean ? ” she cried, pretending 
to open the gate. 

“Why, this, Nan,” said he, holding the 
gate with his hands to prevent her passing 
through. “I’ve been a-trying to win ’ee 
for months agone, an’ ’ee do throw it all 
back in my face as dirt.” 

“T’win me ? That be news, sure ; an’ 
what would ’ee have me do ?”’ she replied 
mockingly. 

“Why, t’give me a little encourage- 
ment,” he replied in earnest voice again, 
leaning one arm upon the gate and looking 
into her averted face. 

Nan openly laughed as she turned her 
face towards him. Then when she saw 
by the light of the moon his serious eyes 
fastened upon her longingly, she said, 
after a pause, as if meditating : 

“Tl think it all over, Jan Halliday.” 

“ That is what I do want ’ee t’ do, Nan.” 

‘“ But I won’t think it over. I won’t be 
told to do it by ’ee,” said she with a 
haughty toss of her head. 

"Ee said it, I didn’,”’ replied he timidly. 

“Tf I did, then, I didn’ mean it.” 

“Nan!” 

“I won’t, I tell ee,” she cried in a 
petulant voice. 

‘“When I hev asked ’ee t’,” 
saying hotly. 

“Why, ’ee hev this minute an’ I’ve 
told ’ee.”’ 

‘“T asked ’ee t’ give me some encourage- 
ment,’ Jan now meekly said, realizing 
that he was treading on dangerous ground. 

“Well, encouragement then I won’t 
give ’ee, an’ please t’ let me pass.” 

“Nan, ee don’t mean what ’ee hev a 
just said,” Jan replied meekly, opening 
the gate to her command. 

Nan did not attempt to pass through 
because she did not intend leaving him 
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just then. But though she did not move 
Jan had turned quietly away up the lane. 

‘“‘ Jan,” said she softly, as she hurried 
after him. 

“Jan, I didn’ mean what I’ve just 
a-said to ’ee,” she continued, with an 
attempt at penitence. 

He turned quickly and would have 
embraced her in. his arms had she not 
eluded him. 





Yet he had 
followed her as 
a dog its mas- 
ter, never once 
by word or look 
revealing the 
humiliation of 
his position 


‘Not now—no—I be a-goin’ t’ think it 
over.” 

“Oh, do’ee, Nan ?”’ he replied, catching 
her hand in his and holding it. Nan did 
not attempt to release it from his nervous 
grip. It was the first time in all his 
wooing of her that he had held her hand, 
and the experience of it all made them 
both dumb. 

Not a sound came to them except the 
soft murmur of the night breeze in the 
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trees above, and.the monotonous hoot of 
an owl from a distance. 

“Nan,” said he almost in a whisper, 
““won’t ’ee think it over now ?”’ 

She looked up to his face, hesitated, and 
then withdrawing her hand said. “ No.” 

“IT do wish ’ee would,” said Jan, half 
fearful of her reply. 

“No. I won't t’-night.” 
came a man’s 


“ Be that you, Nanny ?” 
voice. 
“Yes, father, I’m comin’.”’ 


“<c 


I should think ’ee was,”’ a hasty voice 
replied. 

“ Good-night, Nan, remember,” 
a whisper. 

“* Good-night.” 

The gate swung to. 
way up the road. 


came 


Jan was taking his 
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THERE were nine competitors for the 
Ploughing” Championship, and to the 
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He turned quickly, and would have 
embraced her in his arms had 
she not eluded him 














match all Whitbycombe had come dressed 
injthe very best. For it was always a 
time of revel, and provided the day was 
fine the sight of muslins and gayest of hats 
and bonnets of the womenkind was a pic- 
ture not to be met with for miles around. 

Jan Halliday was the favourite of 
almost all the men and womenkind. The 
latter called him ‘Our Jan,” the men, 
“Champion Jan.” Yet there were some 
who had transferred their favours to 
Timmy Stoate, who had brought to the 
competition a brand new plough, which 
was painted with vivid paint. Timmy’s 
highly painted plough had wrought a 
miracle among the girls of the village, too, 
for they were now worshipping him with 
languishing eye through the machine. 
This change of events he was not slow in 
comprehending, and the knowledge of 
being;adored even though by way of a red 
paint4d plough, made him strut over the 
unbroken sod as if already he held the 
Championship of all Whitbycombe. 

Now, Jan’s was rusty and worn, for it 
had long been in use and had met with 
many accidents. Comparisons are always 
odious, but many compared the two 
machines as they stood near each other, 
hence it was that some of Jan’s warmest 
supporters were “ terrible anxious ”’ as to 
the result. He, however, appeared not 
to share the anxiety of his friends as he 
chatted gaily with those about him. 
Appearances, though, are at times fickle. 

Through the gateway at the far end of 
the field there rolled a waggon filled with 
men and women. Among them could be 
plainly seen Squire Upcott, because of the 
scarlet vest he always donned on such an 
occasion as this. He was surrounded with 
the more wealthy farmers of the district, 
and because of a long-standing friendship 
between Nan’s father and the old Squire, 
Natty Hicks was in the seats of the mighty 
—close beside him Nan herself, with face 
as crimson as the roses in her poked 
bonnet. 

The waggon was speedily transformed, 
for upon an impromptu table of boards a 
cloth was spread whereon were laid the 
prizes to be awarded. Behind all was a 
chair in which the Squire sat, and about 
him stood the judges. 
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As Jan Halliday stood at his plough, he 
looked often towards Nan, but never once 
did she look at him, but was engrossed 
with Timmy Stoate’s plough. 

Natty’Hicks sauntered up to where he 
stood, and after gazing in silence upon 
Jan’s machine, said as he was passing on : 

“Well, Jan, boy, do ’ee think ’ee can 
‘ould yer own agin ’en ’’—looking towards 
Timmy. 

“1 doan know, Master, bit I’m a-goin’ t’ 
try.” 

At last all was in readiness. Each 
competitor had a portion allotted him. 

Jan held the handles tightly, with eyes 
set far down the field where rose a hump 
in the ground. This was his guide for the 
first furrow. 

A pistol shot commanded 
another shot started the match. 

Jan gave the leading string a slight jerk, 
and slowly the plough moved forward 
with a seething sound through the soft sod, 
leaving in the wake a furrow cleanly cut 
and as straight—evenly. 

They were now turning to commence 
the furrow home. Timmy Stoate was 
ahead—his new plough cutting into the 
field with the sharpness of a razor. Jan 
was second. Again they turned—Timmy 
still leading and leaving behind him a 
furrow as cleanly marked as Jan’s. The 
odds seemed against Jan. This, his 
supporters saw, and with cheery cries 
urged him on as he kept a fixed gaze upon 
a distant imaginary mark. 

Up and down they went, a plough 
breaking dewn here, a ploughman giving 
up there in hopelessness, until only two 
were left in the field—Jan and Timmy. 

The excitement was becoming more 
boisterous every moment as Whitbycombe 
watched the two competitors. 

Now thé favours ran towards Jan ; now 
to Timmy Stoate. 

Up the hill they were coming again. 


silence ; 


They were almost breast to breast. Each 
horse strained at its plough. Timmy was 
shouting loudly to his horses: Jan 


silently tugged at the leading strings of his. 

They turned for the last furrow, and as 
Jan Halliday did so he cast a hurried look 
towards Nan. Their eyes met for a 


moment, then his back was towards her. 
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So evenly matched were the two plough- 
men. so deft their hands in controlling the 
machines that the judges examining 
critically the furrow of each plough, said 
that the Championship could only: be 
awarded to the man who finished first. 

Timmy was leading. Jan was close up 
to him. He was again parallel—was 
passing—led. Stoate pulled at the 
mouths of his panting beasts, which made 
them lunge forward and again the ploughs 
were in line. 

Swiftly to the finish the ploughs glided 
down the hill amid the gathering applause 
of those who watched the contest, then it 
was that suddenly one of Jan’s horses 
staggered—fell—and the gleaming plough 
was first. 


Ill 


At the Squire’s house there gathered 
that evening a merryfgroup. Jonathan 
Upcott sat at the head of a table whereon 
had been spread a sumptuous feast of good 
things. On his left was Timmy Stoate, 
the Champion Ploughman of all the neigh- 
bourhood, on his right, Nan’s father, who, 
it was seen, helped himself 
over much to Upcott’s best 
ale, next to him sat Nan. 






















































So evenly matched were the ploughmen that the judges, examining 
critically the furrow of each plough, said that the Championship 
could only be awarded to the man who finished first 


Squire Upcott rose to his feet, at which 
a silence fell upon all who were there. 
Raising aloft his glass, at which all empty 
glasses were filled, he said : 

“Ginnelmen, I rise t’ drink th’ ’ealth 
o’ Stoate ’ere,”’ pointing with his brimming 
glass at Timmy, who laughed in nervous 
fashion. 

“ Ees,”’ chimed in Natty Hicks, ‘‘ Tim 
be th’ man, sure ’nuff.” 

A laugh crackled down the table at the 
interruption of Nan’s father. 

“Timmy Stoate,” cried a chorus of 
voices—a chink of glass against glass—a 
sound of gurgles. 

Some distance down Jan Halliday held 
aloft his glass with them all, not one line 
of disappointment traceable upon his face. 
With them he said and as loudly, ‘‘ Timmy 
Stoate.” Nan’s eyes fastened upon him, 
as did others in the room. 

A voice cried huskily, “‘ Mr. Stoate’”— 
“ Stoate.” said each one. 

Timmy rose awkwardly in response. 

Looking up and down the rows of faces 
he said as his eyes rested on Nan’s face : 

“T don’ know jist what t’ zey t’ ’ee, 
ginnelmen, ’cept that I thank ’ee one an’ 
all for th’ toast.” Then 
he collapsed into his 
chair, frightened with his 
own voice. 

Amid the babel which 
immediately _ followed, 
Squire Upcott called 
aloud “ Jan Halliday.” 

Jan became nervous. 
His face turned pale as 
he timidly looked in the 
direction of Nan. 

A storm of fists upon 
the table met him as he 
rose. 

Said he: “ Thank ’ee, 
Squire, an’ thank ’ee all,” 
and amid the laughter 
and thumping of glasses 
he again took his place. 

So did the night’s revel 
move on to its close and 
to Jan it was all too slow, 
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for in his heart he wished himself away 
with no one but his thoughts. 


IV 


JAN HALLIDAY was winding his way home, 
indifferent to everything save this: he 
had tried and lost. So engrossed was he 
with his thoughts that he did not hear the 
rapid approach of light footsteps behind 
him. 

Upon his thoughts broke a voice laugh- 
ingly, “ Jan!” 

Turning around startled, he said : 

“You! Nan?” 

“©’ course. I be, who do ’ee think ’ood 
run after a beaten man?” she replied 
teasingly. 

Running his fingers nervously through 
his hair, Jan said, sadly looking up to the 
stars of the night : 

‘“Ees, Nan, I’m a beaten man.” 

“ T’was no fault o’ yourn, Jan, ’ee did 
well, but accidents do come.” 

‘““Ees, accidents do come,’ repeating 
her words as if to himself. 
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A storm of fists upcn te table met him as he rose 


"ee must 
"ee must 


“Well,” said she earnestly, “‘ 
hev another try, Jan, ’ee must 
beat ’en.” 

“No, I won’t try again, an’ what do it 
matter to ee, Nan ?”’ he said, looking into 
her face. 

“Well, it don’t matter much an’ yet it 
do matter,”’ she replied in a hesitating 
voice, looking away from him, and losing 
all the old roguishness in her words. 

“Nan, ’ee don’t mean it ?” Jan said 
hastily, in an enquiring voice. 

“It do matter, Jan,” she emphasized. 

“Then I don’t care how much I be 
beaten,” Jan replied, drawing closer to 
where she stood ; “‘ I thought ’ee ’ood hev 
no more t’ do wi’ me, Nan.” 

“T’m not cert’n as to that,’ Nan said, 
drawing away again from him. 

‘““T wish I was cert’n o’ that, Nan dear,” 
Jan questioned with nervous impatience. 

Nan again drew to him and laughingly 
said looking up into his eager eyes : 

“‘ Jan, how foolish ’ee be. Will ’ee not 
now understand or must I tell ’ee every- 
thing ?”’ 
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The first Baptist Church of Santa Rosa, California, which is built entirely from the wood of one tree 


A Church Built from One Tree 


By Charles Aylmore 


Photographs by the Topical Press Agency 


PART from the interest which they 
have on account of the spiritual 
and social work done within their 
walls, there are many churches 

which are interesting from the nature of 
their fabric. Either they are very ancient 
or of rare beauty, or, as in a few cases, the 
material of which they are constructed is 
curious. We have all heard, for instance, 
of the missionary church in Greenland 
maid: of hide, stretched over whale ribs, 
which hungry Eskimo dogs began to 
devour in lieu of proper food. But of 
churches; interesting on account of the 
material from which they are built perhaps 
none is more remarkable than the Baptist 
Church of Santa Rosa, California. 

This sanctuary, which is of wood, is 
constructed entirely from the timber of a 


‘ 





single tree—one of those giant redwoods, 
which are supposed to have been growing 
since the time of David. These trees are 
anything between five and six hundred 
feet high, and as their girth is such that 
an archway can be cut in the solid trunk 
large enough for a coach-and-four to drive 
through easily, some idea may be gathered 
of the quantity of timber in a single tree. 

Naturally the wooden church of Santa 
Rosa is a centre for tourists in that part 
of California, and it is one of the best 
known buildings in the district. The tree 
from which the church is built when sawn 
up, yielded seventy-eight thousand feet of 
timber fit for building purposes, besides a 
good deal of other lumber. 

The church, as will be seen, is a very 
good-looking Gothic structure, with a 



























tower that riseS seventy feet from the 
ground. The auditorium is sixty feet long 
by thirty-seven wide and provides seating 
accommodation for three hundred persons. 
There is no pulpit in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but at the top of the church is 
a wooden platform with railings in front 
of the same material. At the rear, form- 
ing an effective back- 
ground to the picture, is 
a painting of a Bible land- 
scape. The auditorium is 
well ventilated, and is 
lighted by electricity. It 
is not only the building 
itself that is constructed 
from the wood of the 
giant redwood, but the 
seats, window-frames and 
other fittings are also of 
the same material. 

Attached to the church 
and built from the same 
wood is a charming study 
for the pastor, who spends 
most of his time at the 
church, where he keeps 
his library. The book- 
cases have been made from planks of the 
redwood, as have also the other fixtures in 
the study. 

It is only natural that a church of this 
character should attract visitors, and as 
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Interior of the Baptist Church at Santa Rosa 
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they wish to see the interior as well as the 
exterior, the services on both Sundays and 
week days are very well attended. In 
fact at times, particularly during the 
tourist season, it is impossible for all who 
would like to be present at the services, 
to find accommodation. Many no doubt 
thus come under the sound of the minister’s 
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The pastor's study 


preaching, who would otherwise never 
attend a place of worship at all, and so, 
though curiosity may be the motive which 
draws the people together, they must get 
some good. 

The timber of the red- 
wood tree is of a parti- 
cularly tough and hard 
nature. It is one of the 
best of weather resisters, 
and is practically fire- 
proof, so that there are 
advantages in using it 
for such a purpose. But 
as it is very expensive, 
it is not likely to be often 
brought into requisition. 
Only a few hundreds of 
the giant redwoods re- 
main standing, and we 
believe that the United 
States Government has 
now prohibited the felling 
of any more. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


RICHARD COMES HOME 


“NHE® ‘blinds of the great drawing. 
. room at Mead were drawn down, 
The afternoon sunlight shone 
through the west window round 
their edges, and brought out bewildering 
changing colours here and there on the 
dim frescoes round the walls. Georgiana 
and Joanna Brent, in black gowns and 
with grave faces, were sitting in a solemn 
and unoccupied manner on either side of 
the fire. It had been decided that the 
body of Richard Brent should be brought 
home and laid in King’s Brandon church- 
yard beside the other members of the 
family. If his existence for so many years 
was to be proclaimed and his three un- 
known children acknowledged, it was felt 
that such a funeral was the first step for 
the family to take in recognition of his 
identity. The two old ladies did not say 
to one another that the news of his death 
had been heard with relief ; but the living 
nephew would and must have been a far 
more terrible re-visitant from the past 
than the dead one. 

Georgiana felt the relationship of A'an 
and the existence of the two unknown girls 
to be almost unrealizable. She was old 
enough to be glad that it was not her place 
to act, that she was not responsible for the 
future. What she felt was a reflection of 
past misery, a recall of what she had 
hoped was gone for ever. 

Joanna’s livelier mind occupied itself 
with the situation in every aspect. That 
Alan should be recognised ‘satisfied her 
romantic instinct. Was he not after all 
“the rightful heir ?”’ And she secretly 


wondered what she would have done in 
Annora’s place—Annora, who was the 
queen de facto, de jure also by every legal 
right, if the inalienable sanctity of the 
eldest son, the direct male heir, did not 
set aside legal rights. Would Annora 
think her brother’s claim ought to super- 
sede her own? But there was Geoffrey, 
so recently her supposed heir presumptive 
—and she and Geoffrey were to be married 
—and other rights might appear? And 
then Joanna recollected that all these 
birthrights, these claims, were on what ? 
The real perplexity was how these new- 
found relations could possibly be provided 
with clothes and bread and butter out of 
the remaining estate, and certainly Geof- 
frey Brent must have provided the ready 
money for the journey home. 

The funeral had been fixed for the next 
morning, the great dining-room was pre- 
pared so that Richard could lie for one 
night under the roof of~his forefathers. 
Geoffrey Brent, the younger, was coming 
up that night to attend the funeral, and 
the travellers from Nuremburg were 
shortly expected. 

The sisters were conscious 0: many 
feelings, most of which they felt it right 
to keep under control, and they scarcely 
exchanged a word, till there was a sound 
of wheels and then footsteps, and Annora, 
in her grey travelling dress, with two slim 
black cloaked figures behind her ran into 
the room. 

“Aunt Georgie,” she said, with hasty: 
kisses, “‘ here are my two sisters, Joanna 
and Gerda.” 

The aunts kissed the two girls, and 
Miss Brent said, “‘ You are welcome, my 
dears.” 
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Hanne looked rather pale, while Gerda 
was scarlet, her great eyes flashing in 
every direction. 

‘“‘ The others are coming,” said Annora. 

Miss Brent advanced to the open draw- 
ing-room door, and stood there solemnly 
with her sister beside her, and the girls 
behind. 

She received in a kind of simple state 
the body of her nephew, her brother’s 
eldest son—as the heavy footsteps sounded 
and the bearers tramped across the old 
hall and into the dining-room, where Mr. 
Brent superintended the arrangements. 
Then when all was done, he came towards 
the two ladies, and shook each heartily 
and silently by the hand. Alan followed 
him, bowed low, and kissed the hand each 








The heavy footsteps sounded and the bearers tramped across 
the old hall and into the dining-room 
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extended to him,:and then they all went 
into the drawing-room together, and 
Joanna began to busy herself about the 
tea. 

Mr. Brent gave some details of the 
journey, but conversation was very diffi- 
cult. Alan handed the teacups in silence, 
and as soon as possible Annora took her 
two sisters to the room prepared for them, 
and shut them in together, telling them 
to find their way back to the drawing- 
room when they had taken off their things. 

‘“‘ Himmel ! ”’ exclaimed Gerda, clapping 
her hands, “ this is not much like slaving 
for Mrs. Andrew.” 

“‘T shall work,” said Hanne. 
not want to be a great lady.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense,” said Gerda. 
“ It will all belong to Alan now 
he is found. Places always go 
tomen. Nodoubt it was father’s 
really, and never belonged to 
Annora at all.” 

“Then if Alan took it from 
her after her angel goodness, I 
would never speak to him again,” 
said Hanne indignantly. 

“Oh, I do not know,” said 
Gerda ; ‘ it is very well for you, 
but I do not know if I «iall like 
it as well as posing to tue artists. 
But I shall endure it for a little. 
I think I shall do my hair like 
Annora’s. It is very beautiful 
and curly, hanging down my 
back—but I do not intend to be 
considered a child.” 

In the meantime Alan escaped 
into the old garden and walked 


“T do 


up and down by himself. He felt 
profoundly unhappy. Hitherto, 
his many surface capabilities 


and talents had filled up his life 
and his soul had been absolutely 
asleep ; but he had instincts now 
awaking, as keen as those of his 
great aunt Joanna. For the first 
time in his life he felt ashamed, 
as well he might be, of the 
circumstances of his youth, of 
his father’s life, and of the light 
in which he must appear before 
these kinsfolk, who behaved to 
him so wonderfully well. He 
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walked, in the fading light, rapidly 
in and out of the garden paths, round 
about the great house, looking at it 
and learning it. This, if his father had 
been different, might have been his 
own. He was fully able to appreciate 
its beauty, its unique character; he 
was sensitive to the grace of its every line, 
to the harmony of its every tint. 

Quick steps came up behind him as he 
stood gazing up at the garden front, and he 
turned and faced Geoffrey Brent, the 
younger, coming up from the station. 

“ Ah, my cousin Alan ?”’ said the new- 
comer, cordially. ‘“‘So you are here 
before me. How d’ye do?” 

Alan shook hands, while Geoffrey’s 
voice seemed to shoot back into his con- 
fused mind, his old jealousy,—Iris, half- 
forgotten in the smother of new emotions. 
He felt himself to be Alan Medway 
again. 

But Geoffrey had no mind to pause. He 
sprang up the steps and into the house— 
and presently a gong sounded andfAlan 
slowly followed him. Nothing was said 
in public that evening, though some 
private conferences may have been held, 
and as early as possible the next morning 
the funeral took place before the aston- 
ished eyes of those old inhabitants of 
King’s Brandon,who remembered the past 
and of many new-comers to Eaglehurst 
Park, who were brought there by the most 
ardent curiosity. Itwasavery plain funeral 
with only one cross of white flowers on 
the coffin. Annora and Alan walked first 
together, then the two girls, then the Miss 
Brents led by their cousins. There were 
no tears and almost no grief, for even 
little Hanne’s kindly regrets were swal- 
lowed in wonder and novelty, and, there- 
fore, it was as sad a sight as could be, and 
it evoked immense interest in the spec- 
tators—Alan being, as some of the older 
people said, “poor Mr. Richard over 
again,” and “ that there young lady Miss 
Joan’s very image.” 

But when they came back and all the 
reinstatement of the prodigal son that was 
possible had been made, came the time for 
the silence to be broken, and for the future 
to be discussed. 

And first of all Annora and the two kins- 





men who were no longer her “ next heirs ” 
must understand one another clearly. 

She gave a long sigh of relief as she re- 
entered the house, as if casting off the 
weight of that dreary home-coming, and 
then she led the way into the morning- 
room and closed the door on herself and 
the two Geoffreys. She turned and faced 
them, with rising colour, while she took 
off her hat and gloves, and conquered the 
emotion, the difficulty with which she 
took the lead. 

‘** Cousin Geoffrey,” she said, “I want 
to be quite straight about it all. It is 
quite simple, but it is not at all pleasant. 
I mean the facts are simple, though I can’t 
quite see what is right. My brother and my 
sisters—my grandfather's grandchildren 
—are here, and whatever they may do for 
themselves, they need everything—the 
girls must be taken care of. We ought, 
of course, to make it quite plain that those 
papers you found in my father’s despatch 
box establish their position beyond ques- 
tion. You know how very little money I 
have, the aunts pay a great part of our 
expenses. If Mead were sold, everything 
would be easy. Oh! flesh and blood is 
more than frescoes !—I believe it must be 
done. But is there any way of waiting 
while the aunts live. It % much worse 
for them—to turn them out—after all 
they've done ee 

““My dear child, we must not be in a 
hurry,” said Geoffrey the elder. “I only 
wish I could intervene, and certainly for 
the present x 

“We couldn’t live here,” said Annora 
blushing as she glanced at Geoffrey—it 
can’t go on being home.” 

““T may truly say I never thought of 
doing so,” said Geoffrey, “‘ but I suppose 
Alan must have a voice.” 

“T don’t think he could feel himself 
justified in pressing any view,’’ said Mr. 
Brent, but as he spoke the two aunts came 
in, and Miss Brent spoke at once with 
dignity. 

‘““Annora, your aunt Joam and I have 
talked matters over. We wish you to feel 
entirely free to act. We felt it to be our 
duty to keep this beloved home intact for 
you as long as you were in our charge, but 
we recognise that the time has come when 





























































to retain it does not seem to be marked 
out for us. We have endeavoured to sub- 
mit our wills ”” she paused with a falter- 
ing voice and again)Mr. Brent exclaimed— 

‘* My dear cousins, you are all in far too 
great a hurry——” 

“No,” said Joanna, “ not to express our 
willingness to abide by Annora’s deci- 
sion——”’ ; 

Her words were interrupted by a tap at 
the door, and Alan, tall and stately, and 
very pale, stood before them. 

“IT have something to say,” he said. 
“T value very much the right to bear the 
name of Brent. I will never bear any 
other any more, and I do not think I shall 
disgrace it further. But that is the only 
right I have, or will accept, I can ‘keep 
myself and so can Hanne and Gerda—we 
will take nothing from our noble and kind 
sister.” 

The young man, so to speak, took the 
stage with his stately presence and his 
determined voice, with its formal utter- 
ance. 

“I think you ought to know,” said Mr. 
Brent, “ that owing to the small amount of 
your sister’s income she is considering 
seriously whether Mead ought not to be 
sold, and that, under your grandfather’s 
will, cannot be done without your consent, 
as her next heir.” 

“Ts that so ?”’ said Alan. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brent, and proceeded 
to lay some details of the situation before 
him. 

“Well, then,” said Alan, “I refuse my 
consent. I will not take a penny from my 
sister Annora. I can earn quite twenty- 
five shillings a week by my carving ; that 
is enough for any one. But I will not 
have this house sold to strangers.”’ 

There was a pause of intense surprise. 
They felt, as Geoffrey said afterwards, 
almost as if the frescoes had come to life. 
Then suddenly Joanna rushed at her 
nephew and seized his hands. 

‘““Oh, Alan, my dear boy,” she cried, 
“T understand you. Yes, it is just what 
I would have said and done. We'd starve, 
wouldn’t we, rather? Oh, you are a 





true Brent. But never mind about 
the house. It is much better to have 
you!” 
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“ Now look here,” said the elder Geof- 
frey. ‘‘ We have all come to the under- 
standing that what is right has got to be 
done. But it is quite impossible to decide 
on what is right in this difficult situation 
all in a minute. Of course Alan must 
work for his living ; but the first duty he 
owes to his family is to accommodate him- 
self to his new relations, and take his place 
among them. We must go on quietly for 
at least a month, and find out what is the 
best for everyone. Remember, Alan, 
that things are comparative. When I 
speak of want of means I do not mean that 
there is the least difficulty in carrying on 
this place for the present, and taking our 
time in making arrangements.’ 

“T do not think you understand, sir,” 
said Alan with some vehemence. “I 
have had dreams of finding my lost family, 
and I always thought of taking my own 
and turning out usurpers. Now I see that 
I am the intruder. These ladies have 
been like angels, and I will not injure them 
nor be a burden on their goodness.” 

“TI hope,” said Mr. Brent, “that you 
will be a great support and comfort to 
them. But now, enough of all this, your 
aunts will be tired out. Now I hear the 
gong; let us all sit down to luncheon 
comfortably and take each other for the 
present for granted.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


RECONSTRUCTION 
“T KNEW it!” exclaimed Lady Lilian 


Fiennes, clasping Miss Brent’s hands 
with impassioned tenderness. ‘‘I knew 
he had the bluest of blood in his veins 
and came of the very best! Oh, this is 
a moment to have lived for! One is glad 
to have seen it.” 

Lady Lilian had descended on Mead 
about a fortnight after the events last 
related. A perhaps fortunate absence 
from town had prevented her from 
making her appearance there earlier. 

“It is indeed a moment,” said Lady 
Lilian. 

“We: are settling down,” said Miss 
Brent, composedly, ‘‘ but some of the 
moments have been very difficult ones, 
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but I hope now we begin to see our way 
a little. Alan seems very well disposed, 
I am glad to say.” 

“Oh, a nature suited to his face!’ said 
Lady Lilian. 

Miss Brent would have liked to say 
that she thought Alan’s face plain, but 
truth compelled her at least to be silent, 
and indeed she had no wish to belittle 
him, except when tried beyond endurance 
by Lady Lilian’s zeal. 

Matters had certainly been smoothed 
by the fact that Alan’s previous illness, 
much unsuspected hardship, and the 
immense excitement of the home-coming 
had resulted in his having a bad cold and 
feverish attack, which obliged him for a 
few days to take to his bed and submit 
to the nursing of his aunt and sisters. 
Hanne showed at her best in this emer- 
gency. She made herself useful in every 
way, ran everyone’s errands, set Miss 
Brent’s knitting to right, devoted her- 
self to Sprat, while a smile from Annora 
made her happy for the day. It was the 
greatest joy to find a bit of needlework 
to do for her. 

“Of course I shall go and work for 
some one as I did for Mrs. Andrew,” she 
said. ‘‘ But I can be useful here for the 
present, and, oh, it is a happy place!” 

Gerda was, of course, a much greater 
difficulty, but her cleverness helped her 
over the start. In a wonderful way she 
toned down her style almost without being 
told about it, and in her new black frock 
with her hair done in a youthful and 
decorous fashion, she looked a far more 
elegant Miss Brent than the little round 
Hanne. She held her peace about the 
alien world to which she had once be- 
longed, and she was so amazingly ignorant, 
that it was evident to all that she must be 
taught in some way before she could do 
anything for herself, posing for artists 
being out of the question. She took notes 
of the new life and acquired an astonishing 
amount of information about it. 

“Our cousins have left us,” said Miss 
Brent, in answer to a flood of enquiries 
from Lady Lilian. ‘‘ Alan is much better 
now ; the poor boy had hardly recovered 
from a cold caught in his journey out. He 
is anxious to take up his carving again, 
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but Geoffrey Brent thinks that as his turn 
for art of all kinds is so decided, while it 
has never really been properly cultivated, 
that it would be well for him to go for a 
time into an architect’s office, so as to 
learn a profession—he is only twenty, you 
know—and then there will be time to 
discover what the talent is_ really 
worth. 

“Ah, you will harness your Pegasus !”’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Brent, calmly, “ rou- 
tine is just what he requires. Mr. 
Wyatt——” 

“Oh, what a disappointment—what a 
loss for him. Must he lose his model ?” 

“Oh, no, Alan will do what is required 
to finish Mr. Cardigan’s frescoes. But Mr. 
Wyatt thinks that he shows so much 
insight into the details of fine domestic 
architecture, that he ought to get the 
general technical training, and he is 
giving advice on the subject.” 

“Ah, then, my dear Miss Brent, “ re- 
member I discovered him, and I have a 
little right. There will be fees and pre- 
miums—oh, he must not be too proud. 
But one hint I must give you. My little 
secretary, Miss Cunningham—such a fool- 
ish girl—I did not know how silly she was 
when I permitted our dear Al?-. going to 
board with her mother. But she certainly 
endeavoured to catch him.” 

“He is not much of a catch,” said Miss 
Brent, ‘“‘and he is very good-looking. 
Young people will have their little attrac- 
tions.” 

Miss Brent would not have welcomed 
Iris as a match for her nephew, but agree 
with Lady Lilian she could not. 

At this moment Alan himself came into 
the room. In neat and ordinary clothes 
and with his hair cut fashionably close, 
he was still a wonderfully handsome youth, 
but perhaps less like “ a god of old story,” 
than in more unconventional days. 

Lady Lilian took both his hands. 

“Dear boy!” she said. “I rejoice to 
see you here. Fate is a very strange 
thing. But I always knew there was 
another life in store for you. You will not 
forget your first friend—or your beautiful 
Art in your good future.” 

“No, Madame,” said Alan, “it is by 
my art I hope to live.” 
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“Cruel necessity !’’ said Lady Lilian, 
while Miss Brent smiled to herself, but 
Alan looked perfectly grave, and uncon- 
scious of any need of smiling. 

The two girls came in and Lady Lilian 
went into hardly disguised raptures over 
Gerda’s looks, while the girl made herself 
as charming as she could and received 
flattery and invitations, both of which 
she was fully determined to accept in 
full. 

Annora, it was explained, had gone to 
London with May Merton about some 
spring shopping. 

“‘T like Lady Lilian,” said Gerda, when 
the visit was over. 

“She has done me many kindnesses,”’ 
said Alan, “but you will understand, 
Gerda, that it is for my aunts and my 
sister to say where you go out to tea, and 
what plans you make——” 

“ But Auntie Georgie will let me go and 
see Lady Lilian,” said Gerda, flinging her- 
self upon Miss Brent and kissing her. 
“She will teach me about good society, 
and that is what I do not know. I ama 
Bohemian, Aunt Joan says so.”’ 

Hanne looked on amazed. She had 
never ventured on such familiarity. Fetch- 
ing Aunt Georgie footstools was much 
more in her line than kissing her. But Miss 
Brent was equal to the occasion. 

“T shall take you myself to see Lady 
Lilian,” she said with composure. Gerda 
made a face—and waited. 

Annora, not sorry to be free for a few 
hours from all her new responsibilities and 
to resume old habits had been shopping 
with May at the Army and Navy Stores, 
where Iris had joined them. Afterwards 
they all sat down together in the ladies’ 
reading room to talk quietly before looking 
out for their trains home. 

Iris looked pale and gloomy. She was 
full of curiosity and anxiety, and dared 
not show it. 

“How do you all get on?” she said 
abruptly. “ I mean—really ?” 

“We get on very well,’ said Annora. 
“ The aunts like Alan, and he is very nice 
and kind. But I don’t suppose he likes it 
very much, and | think he will be glad 
when he has begun work, and gets more to 
himself. It must all be very strange to 


him. Hanne is quite a dear little thing. 
She is so useful. There will be no trouble 
about her. But ’’—with a long breath— 
“1 don’t know what to say about Gerda— 
I don’t think the aunts could really manage 
her. I feel as if she was a sort of Undine 
—and Alan says in his odd strange way— 
‘You must not trust Gerda, she will 
not behave like an English young lady,’ 
and I can see Hanne watch her. “ Then 
she’s so ignorant she ought to go to school 
or be well taught somehow. I am sure 
she is clever. Outwardly she’s: very 
adaptable—but she doesn’t quite take to 
me.” 

“T sometimes feel,”’ said May, “as if I 
should open my eyes and find they were 
all dream figures, and that there was no 
one at Mead but the Miss Brents and 
Annora—and the frescoes.” 

“Oh, no,” said Annora shaking her 
head, “this is the real world—we were 
asleep before.” 

Iris had no doubt of being wide awake. 
She suffered from a passion of resentment, 
a sense of exclusion from the new world, 
which she could hardly bear. Alan was 
more lost to her than when she had not 
known what had become of him. Surely, 
he was not still angry about Geoffrey 
Brent now ? 

Suddenly she made up her mind that 
she would endure it no longer. She would 
see Alan somehow, and have it out with 
him, win him back if she could. 

Every one was “in it” but herself. 
Miss Williams had been to Mead, and was 
occupied with solutions of the Gerda 
problem. Iris could always go to Melrose 
when she liked, and she made up her mind 
that on the next afternoon she would 
take a bold step. She would find herself 
with a few hours at her disposal, and 
would go and “see Annora” before 
appearing at Melrose with a view to spend- 
ing the night there. So, in the early after- 
noon she walked up from the station and 
across the old garden to Mead. Fortune 
favoured her, for there, on the base of the 
old sun-dial sat Alan, sketching the bridge 
and the Temple of Fate. 

Iris started, a real violent start, when 
she saw him as he sprang to his feet. But 
she came forward boldly. 
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“Well, Mr. Medway ?” she said. “ It 
is a long time since you went away from 
Khartoum, and a great many things have 
happened.” 

He looked at her with startled eyes, as 
through a sort of veil of new experiences. 

“You are quite ‘a different person,” she 
said. 

“Yes!” he answered. “I am.” 

But, as he spoke, the veil grew thinner, 
old passions struggled through. His face 
darkened. 

“T think I was dismissed from Khar- 
toum,” he said. 

“You went off in a huff,” said Iris. 
“ There was never anything between Mr. 
Brent and me. But, of course, now, I 
fully understand that things are different. 
—Lady Lilian thought then that I was 
very presuming—and now 

“Tris,” said Alan, with a kind of grave 
simplicity, which somehow made Iris 
droop her eyes and blush, “ you do not 
understand at all. In those days I talked 
nonsense about my family. It is true that 


I am indeed Alan Brent, but it is a mis- 
fortune to my sister to have found me and 


the girls, though she is too good to say so. 
Our father was a great disgrace, so great 
that now we do not know if our grand- 
father really believed him to be dead. 
And my sister is very poor. I do not 
think it is easy for her to give the little 
girls new frocks. And I have nothing.” 

“ But,” said Iris, ‘ you are really Mr. 
Brent of Mead. 

“No,” he said, “ that will never belong 
to me nor tomy children. I must work. 
And I am a man, now dear Iris, and not a 
boy, and I hope I know what is right for 
an English gentleman, and I must not ask 
a lady to return my love, when it is years 
and years before I could marry her. That 
is not honourable.” 

As Alan put into plain words what 
most men would have alluded to or taken 
for granted, Iris’s soul rebelled. 

“You did ask her—before you knew all 
this,” she said, faltering. 

“Ah yes,” he cried, “ because then it 
was natural to work and wait—and starve 
—and marry on nothing. I was alone. 
If those times could but return. Oh, if 
we could just live in an attic and I could 
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carve and get on somehow. Oh, the new 
things are not easy z 

“Well, then,” cried Iris, sobbing, “ I 
will work and wait—and—no—not marry 
on nothing. But get a little, that will do. 
I’ve not been at all a good girl. I’ve tried 
to be worldly and manage, and I’ve told 
lots of fibs——”’ 

“So have I,” said Alan simply. “ But 
I do not mean to tell any more—I am 
changed.” 

“Changed so that you don’t care for 
me ?” said Iris. 

“No, no!” cried Alan. ‘ Never, 
never! See, my beloved, what I gave 
you was worth very little. I had given 
it to others. I meant it half as pastime, 
till I thought you loved Geoffrey! But 
now, I know, I know—Oh, Iris, will you 
wait till I can ask you ?” 

“IT will—yes, I will! I'll ‘ starve, feast, 
and despair, and be happy,’”’ cried Iris 
between laughter and tears. I'll never 
want anything more than—a respectable 
flat—that’s the modern attic.” 

“IT have never learned to pray,” said 
Alan, as he held her in his arms; “ but 
now I—I must—may der liebe Gott bless 
our love!” 

So Iris “ flung away ambition.” Every- 
one must say that Alan could have made 
a better choice, and that she was little 
fitted to guide the ignorant feet of this 
“noble savage” on the upward path. 
But for the poor foolish vain-hearted girl 
to cling to the real love through delay and 
difficultv was the higher choice, and Alan 
wouid work the harder and the better for 
another rather than for himself. 

And Iris, with a sense of starting fair, 
went presently in search of Annora. 
Neither felt bound to declare their mutual 
understanding, since nothing would at 
present come of it but, as Iris said 
“* fusses,”’ but one thing she would tell. 

‘ Annora,”’ she said, “ I’m going to own 
up. I should have liked to marry Geoffrey 
Brent because | wanted to marry well. 
But I didn’t care an atom for him, nor he 
for me. He never meant anything, and 
I pretended to you and May he did—just 
a bit of nasty spite it was—one of my little 
games. Yow know I’m not an angel! 
Never was one!” 
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Annora did know this too well, but she 
took the communication more easily than 
might be expected. 

“TI am glad you told me,” she said. 
“It was nice and kind of you, Iris, dear. 
But oh, can’t you leave off having little 
games in future.” 


“T shall,” said Iris gravely. “TI 
promise you, Annora. I'll have no more 
of them.’ 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE END OF THE STORY 


GEOFFREY BRENT the elder stood in his 
garden at Ferncombe one fine morning 
a little later in the year. The sky had 
the immense softness, the stainless blue of 
a Devonshire spring, the red earth was 
gay with spring blossoms. Birds sang 
and cooed and cawed, the voices of the 
children on their way to school sounded 
cheerily from behind the hedge. The dogs 
and the cats were enjoying themselves and 
the weather. 

It seemed to Geoffrey that Ferncombe 
grew sweeter with every year. But 
thoughts, hopes, loves, born there and 
nurtured there, had of late spread much 
beyond it. His son had never been much 
on his mind; he was not an anxious or 
nervous person, and the boy had always 
“done well” in every way. 

But the new start, the widening of the 
young man’s horizon, the far intenser 
nature of his aims and hopes affected the 
father with the kind of anxiety often felt 
by an elder generation when much is aimed 
at, and, therefore, it feels, much risked, 
by the young. 

Geoffrey’s father said, ‘‘ God bless him ”’ 
—he rejoiced at the enlargement of his 
spirit, and yet—‘‘ God forgive me for a 
worldly, cowardly old fellow,” he thought, 
“wanting to keep the boy down to my 
own every-day limitations. I don’t 
deserve that he should say that he learned 
the love of his fellows from me—I’m a poor 
teacher of what I hardly know. What 
dull unimaginative stuff I’m made of. 
I'll have to go up and see those poor folk 
he spoke of, then I shall feel for them. 
God give him strength to carry out his 
purposes ! 





A Point of Honour 
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What puzzles 
Well, hope is young, and 
But now—now, I think 


** Annora will help him ! 
lie before her ! 
has clear eyes. 
I see an outlet.” 

He drew a letter out of his pocket and 
read it through again. Always a well-to- 
do man, he had heeded very little the 
possibilities of fortune that might come to 
him from his mother’s wealthy relations. 
But fortune had followed the younger 
branch of the Brents as surely as it had fled 
from the elder, and to-day he had received 
the announcement of a considerable legacy 
from an old sister of his brother, whose 
means he had never supposed to be at all 
as large as they were now proved to be. 
Many schemes filled his mind, as to which 
his son must first be consulted. 

Sir Harry Fairfax had returned home. 
Geoffrey had met him in London to 
wind up his engagement, and was finding 
the process far from pleasant, Sir Harry’s 
annoyance at losing a good agent taking 
the form of considering the said agent an 
utter fool for throwing up his appoint- 
ment, an opinion which he was at no pains. 
to conceal. 

The dogs, cats, servants and parish- 
ioners of Ferncombe were therefore once 
more astonished by the departure of their 
parson and his portmanteau for London, 
and it was over a dinner. table in a great 
London hotel, with London luxuries 
inside and London noises outside that the 
father opened his mind to his son. 

“* You see, Geoff, for myself I shall never 
need more than Ferncombe. I can please 
myself with a few more rare shrubs and a 
couple of Guernsey cows. We've got our 
club and our reading room at home nice 
enough, and I haven’t spared in keeping 
the church up well. But I’ve got a 
scheme for a public bath—and the schools. 
shall be such—they’re pretty tolerable 
now—but I'll have them such that not a 
County Council nor a Board of Education 
shall be able to better them! But it’s for 
you to say whether you wish the main sum 
to come to you intact, or whether you 
would wish to rescue Mead. I think I 
could offer Annora a fair sum for it. 
Well, that’s not taking it out of your pocket 
altogether. Then we need not hurry the 
old ladies out of it. What do you say?” 
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Mead my home. 
to give any occupation. 


Sunday Magazine 


“Father, you take my breath away. 
But you know, even if I had not laid out 
another line for myself I couldn’t make 


There’s not enough land 


I couldn’t idle 


there as Annora’s husband.”’ 


““No, I don’t propose it. 


The old 


ladies must go on there for the present. 
But something unique and lovely, which 
he world owes to our ancestor, shall be 
by us preserved. You can’t tie up the 


future in a brown paper parcel. 


show. 


will show.”’ 


Time will 


You may make a Bethnal Green 
Museum of it, or a holiday home. 


Time 


“Alan seems to have grasped the idea 
that Mead is not to be destroyed for his 


advantage. 
this.”’ 














“* And then,” she 
-said to Hanne, “ 


I don't come out and 
make a great marriage. 
I'll go back to Germany 


-and study art’ 





If 


But he couldn’t object to 


“T don’t think 
he could. You 
see it will make 
Mead doubly the 
inheritance of 


Annora’s children, since yours will be its 
natural heirs—please God I may see them 
come to inherit it—while if she chooses to 
settle part of the money she receives for it 
on her father’s son, I do not think you 
would make objections.” 

*“No, indeed! Father. It is such an 
ideal solution of our difficulties that I 
cannot believe in it.” 

“‘Oh, there are plenty of quite earthly 
and difficult elements remaining. That 
handsome girl Gerda—and that very 
attractive young lady Miss Cunningham, 
who has, I fancy, an eye to young Alan. 
They will afford discipline, I don’t doubt.” 

When all the conferences on this pro- 
posal were over, and the important point 
settled, and Annora found herself alone in 
her beautiful frescoed room, peopled with 
the forms and the fancies of all her life she 
knew that a great and long-standing dread 
had been lifted away from her. 

She sprang up and ran across the 
room, and kissed Clorinda’s softly tinted 
cheek. 

“ Clorinda, Clorinda!”’ she cried. ‘‘ We 
shan’t be parted. You won’t be white- 

washed out, or knocked down. ‘ They 
broke down all the carved work 
thereof with axes and hammers.’ 
Oh, I have so often thought of 
those words! Oh, you are 
part of myself; this place 
is my shrine. Oh, to think 
you are safe—for ever!” 

It was a rapture which 
even Geoffrey could hardly 
share, and yet how it was 
intensified by the fact that 
while in one sense she would 
owe it to him, in another 
she had it to give him. 
Nor was it the sense of 
possession that rejoiced her 
heart, it was the safety, 
the life of the beautiful 
house of which she was 
the inheritor and the guar- 
dian. 

She flew out into the old 
garden, and, behold ! all its 
melancholy was gone. It 
laughed in her face with the 
new green of the spring. 

















































































































A. Point of Honour 


There on the steps of the Temple of 
Fate stood her brother Alan. 

“Oh, Alan, isn’t it good?” she said, 
putting her hand in his arm. 

“ Yes, it is right,” said Alan. . But even 
while he agreed to the act, and recognised 
the right, he felt as he had never done 
before that his father had forfeited his 
inheritance for him. For the moment the 
future seemed a blank to him a thing in 
which he had no part. 

It is very tempting at the end of a 
story, to “ tie up the future in a brown 
paper parcel,”’ and present it to the reader. 
Perhaps such a course is preferable to the 
present fashion of leaving it in chaotic 
doubt. But the course of life is not 
always revealed while youth still guides 
the prow, and we can but indicate the 
direction which it took for the Brents of 
Mead. 

Alan did not falter in his determination 
to earn his own living. Even while 
remaining at Mead and accustoming him- 
self to the family life, he had got com- 
missions for carving, from his old employ- 
ers, which brought in something for his 
own support, and arrangements were made 


for him by Mr. Wyatt’s advice with a firm 
of architects of well-known artistic emi- 
nence, with whom house decoration of a 


superior kind was a specialty. It was not 
impossible that some of his first work 
might be to assist at the repairs of Mead, 
which were put by Mr. Brent into the 
hands of his employers. His marriage 
would be possible in a few years. And he 
and Iris influenced each other; whether 
their mutual attraction was stronger than 
the inherent differences of their nature, 
whether she loved him enough to make 
herself a good wife for him, it is difficult to 
tell. She belonged to both halves of his 
strange life, and he planned his future 
with a view to marrying her. 

Hanne was a little person who caused 
no perplexity to her friends. She made 
herself so comfortable and so useful to her 
great-aunt that both felt that when Annora 
married they would not be able to spare 
her, while Sprat adopted her at once for a 
slave. She obtained, by introductions 
from Lady Lilian and Miss Williams, quite 
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enough orders for her really beautiful 
needlework to keep her in pocket money 
and buy her clothes. 

As for Gerda she was not unpopular. 
‘* A real beautiful Miss Brent,”’ people said. 
She was only sixteen and so ignorant that 
some education was the first consideration 
for her. 

* And then,” she said to Hanne, “ if I 
don’t come out and make a great marriage: 
—TI’ll go back to Germany and study art.’” 

“‘ Well,” said Hanne composedly, ,“‘ you 
will see what you think about it in two. 
years’ time.” 

There must be onlookers as well as. 
actors, in each section of life, and May 
Merton’s chief interest had hitherto been 
centred in Annora. So good and sweet a 
creature would never be without happi- 
ness, even if she had to see some of it 
through other folks’ eyes. She did not 
know that her very existence was a light 
in the shadowy path of Giles Cunningham. 
He never meant to tell her so, and if she 
ever should find it out, there can hardly be 
more response than increase of kindliness.. 

But Giles could not but on the whole 
have a fuller and a happier life for so. 
sweet and humanizing an ideal, even if it 
remained unfulfilled. There was much to, 
come for him in the future, both of thought 
and action. ‘“ And,” said Geoffrey, “‘ he- 
was the first person to chip my shell and 
show me that life was not meant to be all 
cakes and ale. If some day I could be: 
worth enough to show him in what 
strength he works, and Whose Love it is 
that he gives to his brothers, I should feel 
that I had done something worth doing.” 

Georgiana and Joanna Brent will never 
lose the home which owes its continued 
existence to their lifelong disregard of self- 
ish ease—but they will not wish to keep it 
altogether to themselves. 

I think some scheme will shape itself by 
which Mead, so near the great centres of 
new life and so full of old world beauty, 
will play its part in the work which 
Geoffrey and Annora have undertaken. 
It will stand while the new world closes. 
round it, and show to those who much nee& 
to know it, something of the grace and 
charm of the old. 


The End 
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much the centre of religious life in 
London, that a few notes on per- 
sons and incidents that have come 
under my observation during the last 
fifteen years may be interesting as illus- 


S PAUL’S Cathedral has become so 


trations of so important an institution. 
It is fifteen years since I was summoned 
from my busy parish in the slums of West- 
minster to become a member of the 
‘Chapter of the great Cathedral, one of the 
four canonries being attached to the office 
of Archdeacon of London. 

The Chapter which I joined was a 
distinguished one. Richard Church, one 
of the writers of ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,” 
was dean: the present dean, Robert 
Gregory, who will always be remembered 
as the reformer of St. Paul’s, was senior 
canon: and the other two were both 
brilliant preachers of the modern High 
Church school; Liddon, the impassioned 
and eloquent orator of that party, and 
Henry Scott Holland, one of the most 
original exponents of moral and religious 
thought in his generation. Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham, and Stubbs, Bishop of 
Oxford, one of the most able and learned 
of modern historians, had left the Chapter 
in recent years. Dean Church was 
reserved, shy and retiring, and in bad 
health. His contribution to Cathedral 


life was in his high and austere ideals of 
Christian principle and conduct, the 
reputation of his cultured and thoughtful 
essays, and his profound and inspiring 
sermons, too rarely delivered. The active 
administration he left chiefly in the hands 
of the Treasurer, Canon Gregory. When 
Gregory was first appointed, between 
thirtv and forty years ago, the spirit of 
modern vigour had not begun to breathe 
upon St. Paul’s. Little attention was 
paid to cleaning: the marble monuments 
were thick with black dust: the mem- 
bers of the choir were lazy and irregular. 
There was little discipline, the choirmen 
were a corporation by themselves, so were 
the Minor Canons. Occasionally there 
would be hardly more than one tenor and 
one bass. It is said that Sir John Goss, 
the organist, once went through the 
Hallelujah Chorus with that proportion 
of voices. Gregory, in spite of great 
opposition, instituted fines for lateness 
and non-attendance, revived discipline, 
broke down the system of separate cor- 
porations, introduced systematic cleaning, 
multiplied services, and generally infused 
a spirit of vigour throughout the whole 
administration. When one of the old 
choirmen remonstrated on the fines, the 
enthusiastic reformer said to him: “ My 
dear sir, if you were to die suddenly on 
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the steps of the Cathedral on your way to 
take part in a service, I should fine your 
widow for your non-attendance.” The 
reforms were sympathetically aided by 
Liddon when he joined the Chapter, and 
the improvements in the services and 
singing were admirably carried out by one 
of the greatest and most successful of 
organists and choirmasters, Sir John 
Stainer. At the same time the magnifi- 
cent eloquence of Canon Liddon drew 
enormous crowds to the Sunday afternoon 
services. He seldom preached less than 
an hour, but thick and serried ranks of 
hearers stood all round the dome to listen 
with motionless attention, and the con- 
gregation extended far down to the west 
door. Special stewards attended to con- 
duct the crowds to their seats and ensure 
order ; among them will be rem2mbered 
the huge frame and towering bulk of 
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Ruthven Pym, the banker. jHolland’s 
sermons were also popular, but no one 
drew like Liddon. Mr. Gladstone once 
told me that he considered a former mem- 
ber of the Chapter, Canon Melville, an 
even greater preacher in his hold on his 
audience ; but him I never heard. 

On the death of Liddon, Canon New- 
bolt, Principal of Ely Theological College, 
was appointed to take his place. Liddon’s 
death was soon followed by that of Church 
and the successful reformer, Gregory, 
succeeded him almost of prescriptive 
right. Gregory was succeeded in his 
canonry by G. F. Browne, Disney Pro- 
fessor of Archeology at Cambridge, and 
secretary of most university committees, 
who became successively secretary of the 
London Diocesan Home Mission, titular 
Bishop of Stepney as Suffragan for East 
London “(the two previous Suffragans, 
Walsham How and Billing, had 
been called Bishop of Bedford), 


and Bishop of Bristol. When he 
went to Bristol, Winnington- 
Ingram, the Head of Oxford 


House, the university settlement 
in Bethnal Green, succeeded hin 
as Canon of St. Paul’s and 
suffragan for East London, and 
after four years of strenuous and 
successful work, was selected for 
the tremendous task of the See 
of London itself. His successor 
in both posts was Lang, the Vicar 
of Portsea, formerly Vicar of the 
University Church at Oxford. 

In a brief sketch of the Chapter, 
mention should be made of the 
famous old verger, Robert Green, 
who witnessed all the changes, 
and helped by his ability, loyalty, 
good judgment and good sense 
to carry them out to a successful 
issue. He began his long service 
at the Cathedral at the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1852, 
and continued for nearly fifty 
years. He identified himself to 
an amusing degree with the 
whole life of the Cathedral, and 


would speak of ‘‘my choir,” “‘my 
service,’ “‘my procession,” and 
the like. With Green responsible 
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for the arrangements, every- 
thing was sure to go well. 
At one of the great military 
funerals a group of aged 
and distinguished generals 
were standing in full uni- 
form at the great west doors, 
waiting for the procession 
in the harsh chill of a bitter 
March wind, when the kind 
old verger, with his hand- 
some face and gentle smile, 
went round amongst them 
saying, “ Put your hats on, 
gentlemen, put your hats 
on! We killed some of you 
at the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral ! ”’ 

When I arrived at St. 
Paul’s in 1889, the move- 
ment for decoration was 
in full activity. It had 
begun after the Thanksgiv- 
ing Service for the present 
King’s recovery from his 
almost fatal illness more 
than thirty years ago. Plans 
were designed by Burgess, 
but it was decided that they © 
would be too costly; the 
estimate was for £450,000. 
He proposed to incase the 
whole interior in marbles 
and mosaics. Then Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner were 
called in. The interior was 
first relieved, at a cost of 
about £8,000, of its ancient 
coat of yellow-wash, originally put on 
to prevent the efflorescence of the new 
stone. The choir had previously been 
raised two or three feet, the organ-screen 
(which cut off about two-thirds of the 
chancel from the rest of the building) was 
taken down, the organ re-erected in two 
parts on each side as close as possible to 
the dome, and the present reredos raised 
behind the new sacrarium which had been 
arranged in front of the apse so as to bring 
the Communion Service -within hearing 
of the congregation in the dome. The 
reredos cost upwards of £30,000. At the 
same time the choir stalls had all been 
brought westwards to the very edge of 
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the dome. When Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner had done all that they could sug- 
gest, they asked the Chapter to invite 
designs for mosaics from the present Sir 
William Richmond, R.A. Sir William, 
with great generosity, placed his whole 
time at the service of the Chapter for a 
comparatively small honorarium, and the 
work went on for some years. - Messrs. 
Powell provided the materials, and the 
workmen were all English. The admira- 
ble scaffolding was made by Mr. Harding, 
Foreman of the Works at St. Paul’s, and 
no accident ever took place. Sir William’s 
decorations were mainly in the choir, and 
included the Creation of the Birds, Fishes 
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and Beasts, the Temptation in Eden, the 
Expulsion, the Creation, the Annuncia- 
tion, Moses, David, Solomon, Triumphant 
Angels, the Lord on the Rainbow Throne, 
Melchizedek blessing Abraham, Noah 
giving thanks on coming out of the ark, 
etc. Some criticised the scale as too small, 
others the colouring as not sufficiently 
broad. But there was general satisfac- 
tion at the accession of richness and beauty 
to the sombre roofs and upper storeys of 
the Cathedral, until the artist began to 
treat the stonework of the dome with oil 
paint. This appeared to be unpopular, 
and as Sir William would not give way, 
money ceased to come in; since when, 
only small and unimportant work has 
been done. 

Quite apart from this scheme of decora- 
tion, I have to record my dissent from the 
insertion of heavily painted glass in the 
windows of St. Paul’s. There are now 
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22 of these obscured windows, and the 
light of the Cathedral has been very greatly 
diminished. In a classical building win- 
dows are not considered part of the 
ornamental scheme, but are mere apertu- 
tures for letting in light. There are just 
enough apertures for that purpose, and 
no more. The window space in West- 
minster Abbey is three times as great as 
that of St. Paul’s in proportion to the 
walls, and so it is in most Gothic churches. 
They can bear these heavy Gothic semi- 
transparencies, but a classical building 
cannot. The windows at St. Peter’s at 
Rome are only splashed with Papal coats- 
of-arms, and look very well. The 22 
heavy windows in St. Paul’s are a terrible 
misfortune, and darken generally, and in 
special places, a building which depends 
for its beauty on being full of light from 
end to end. 

In this connection I should mention 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who 
is a staunch and liberal sup- 
porter of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States, and is an 
intimate friend of the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s and his 
family, has presented the electric 
lighting apparatus to the Cathe- 
dral, a gift costing £15,000. 

I may add, also, in reference 
to the subject of decoration, that 
a scheme which I suggested some 
years ago, and in which I have 
taken a continued interest, is the 
installation of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George in the 
South-West Chapel, where the 
Wellington Monument formerly 
stood (this was moved into the 
nave a few years ago under the 
auspices of the late Lord 
Leighton). The late Queen Vic- 
toria, his present Majesty, the 
late Duke of Cambridge (50 
years Grand Master of the Order), 
the Chancellor (Sir Robert Her- 
bert), and many members of the 
Order, have taken up the question 
with sympathy. The Order has 
always had a Prelate, but never 
a Chapel, or __ ecclesiastical 
habitation. Perry, Bishop of 
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Melbourne, was one Prelate; Machray, 
Archbishop of Rupertsland, was the last. 
The chapel of the Knights of the Garter is 
St. George’s, Windsor: that of the Order 
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Robert Green, the famous old Verger of St. Paul's 


of the Bath is Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, that of the Order of 
the Thistle is in St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh ; the banners of the Knights 
of St. Patrick still hang in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. The Order of St. 
Michael and St. George exists for services 


in Greater Britain; St. Paul’s is the 
Cathedral of the Capital of the Empire ; 
the fitness of the place is obvious. The 
chapel is to be fitted with rows of oak 
stalls (which have already been ordered) 
for the Grand Crosses and others, and 
thrones for the sovereigns and Grand 
Master; their banners will hang above ; 
the heavy window will be removed to 
another part of the Cathedral; the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, who formerly held 
his Court here, has kindly consented to sit 
in a more convenient site in the building. 
The object lesson to the thousands who 
daily frequent St. Paul’s will be striking 
and impressive. Special services will pro- 
bably be held either on St. Michael or 
St. George’s Day; the Members of the 
Order, resident in London, will no doubt 
wish their children to be baptized in their 
own chapel; memorial services will be 
held for the most distinguished members 
when they die; a special connection will 
be established between the imperial Order 
and the greatest Church of the Empire. 
Royal visits to St. Paul’s were frequent 
in its past history, and have of late years 
been revived. Till the Diamond Jubilee 
of 1897, Queen Victoria had not been 
there since the Thanksgiving Service for 
the recovery of his present Majesty, when 
Prince of Wales, from typhoid in 1871. 
None who was present can ever forget 
that splendid scene of national devotion 
at the west steps of St. Paul’s, the thrilling 
tones of Sir George Martin’s Te Deum, 
the earnest resonant voice of old Arch- 
bishop Temple, the tears of the Queen. 
Since then we have had the touching 
Supplication on the King’ssudden illness, at 
the hour when the Coronation should have 
taken place, when many of the Royal 
Fanily were present; the jubilant 
Thanksgiving for the King’s recovery, 
attended by himself and the Queen; the 
Thanksgiving for the Coronation (it was 
an old custom for the kings of England 
that this should always be at St. Paul’s) ; 
the visit of the King and Queen on Hos- 
pital Sunday in 1903; the presence of the 
Queen, the Princeand Princess of Wales and 
others, at the Centenary Service of the 
Bible Society (the King was prevented at 
the last moment by a bad cold) ; and the 
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attendance of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at the 250th Festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy. The present Queen often 
attended the choral celebration on Sunday 
mornings when Princess of Wales. The 
Duke of Cambridge also came now and 
again, and the devotional music at St. 
Paul’s is evidéntly very acceptable to 
other members of the Royal Family. 
Public funerals at St. Paul’s have, of 
course, not been frequent : it is an honour 
that is paid to very few. The burial of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, conqueror of 
Theodore of Abyssinia, is one of my earlier 
recollections; and the same distinction 
was given to the remains of Lord Leighton 
and Sir John Millais, as Presidents of the 
Royal Academy. The connection between 
St. Paul’s and the Royal Academy is close, 
and is probably in consequence of Van 
Dyck having been buried in the old 
Cathedral; besides Leighton and Millais 
there are gathered round the grave of 
Sir Christopher Wren, the first three 
Presidents, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benja- 
min West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, as, 
well as Opie, Fuseli, Landseer, Barry, 
Dance, Dawe, Foley and Boehm, with 
monuments to Frank Holl, Randolph 
Caldecott, and George Richmond; a 
somewhat capricious selection, but show- 
ing at any rate that St. Paul’s is not in- 
different to art. Sullivan was _ buried 
next to Boyce, the old church composer. 
Graves in the crypt were given to Liddon 
and Bishop Creighton, as famous mem- 
bers of the Cathedral body. There also 
rest the remains of Mrs. Gregory, the wife 


of the present Dean. 


After the ancient custom of the Cathe- 
dral in medizval times, funeral or memor- 
ial services were held in honour of the 
Duke of Clarence, the Duke of Albany, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria, 
Lord Salisbury, G. F. Watts, R.A., and 
other illustrious persons. Watts pre- 
sented one of his finest pictures to the 
Cathedral: ‘‘ Time, Death and Judg- 
ment.”’ The first Sunday after the death 
of the late beloved Queen, the police 
estimated the number of those who were 
unable to obtain admission at thirty 
thousand. And from the day of her 
death till her funeral every week-day a‘ter- 
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noon at the 4 o’clock service the whole 
Cathedral was filled from end to end with 
a quiet throng, all in black, of genuine 
mourners who came uninvited. 

The services at the time of the South 
African War were very memorable - 
farewells on two occasions to the City 
Imperial Volunteers, once to the Metro- 
politan Mounted Rifles, and others ; 
scenes of deep emotion. The thanks- 
giving for the return of the C.I.V. was 
wonderfully enthusiastic. It was in con- 
nection with the farewell gatherings that 
the National Anthem was first sung at 
St. Paul’s, at any rate in modern times. 
At the end of each of the years of the war 
a very touching funeral service was held 
for all the soldiers who had died in South 
Africa during the previous twelve-month, 
a commemoration which was obviously 
welcome to hundreds of all classes whose 
beloved had been buried in that distant 
and lonely soil. 

Among monuments added to the Ca- 
thedral during the 15 years of which I am 
speaking, the most beautiful is that to 
Lord Leighton, a really noble work of art, 
by Brock. Boehm’s recumbent effigy of 
General Gordon is also good. To great 
services in war are due the monuments to 
Lord Napier of Magdala; LordStrathnairn. 
the queller of the Indian Mutiny; Sir 
Donald Stewart, the conqueror of Afghan- 
istan ; Sir Samuel Browne, hero of many 
border wars and commander-in-chief in 
India; Sir John Inglis, hero of the siege 
of Delhi; Sir Patrick Grant, known in 
many campaigns; and Major Bramley, 
the only officer who was killed in the 
glorious charge of the Gordon High- 
landers at Dargai. Political eminence 
has been recognized by a window to the 
late Lord Carnarvon, who united Canada 
and her neighbours in one Dominion ; and 
by monuments to Sir John Macdonald, 
the famous Prime Minister of Canada ; 
Lord Lytton, Governor-General of India 
(his face on the bas-relief is so small 
among huge allegorical figures that it can 
hardly be seen); Sir Bartle Frere, go- 


vernor of Bombay, Zanzibar and the 
Cape; Sir Robert Montgomerie, one of 
the governors whose high¥character se- 
cured India in the trying times of the 
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Mutiny: Sir George Grey, the great 
colonial statesman of the Cape and New 
Zealand; and William Dalley, Prime 
Minister of New South Wales, who first 
sent Colonial Volunteers to help the 
Imperial troops: this was in the Soudan 
campaign against Osman Digna. Letters 
have been honoured in the same period 
in the person of Charles Reade, novelist ; 
Sir Walter Besant, novelist and originator 
of the People’s Palace; George Smith, 
projector of the great Dictionary of 
National Biography ; Archibald Forbes, 
greatest of war correspondents; and the 
war correspondents who died in the South 
African campaign. I have already men- 
tioned the great monument to Lord 
Leighton. Painting and sculpture have 
also received tributes in memorials to 
George Richmond, who delineated most 
of the great men of the Victorian era: 
Frank Holl, another great painter of 
portraits; Randolph Caldecott, the con- 
summate illustrator of children’s books ; 
and Boehm, who left so many life-like 
portraits in marble and bronze. Explora- 
tion accounts for the medallion to Col. 
Grant, discoverer (with Captain Speke) 
of the sources of the Nile. The late war 
is noted by the recent tablet near the west 
door to officers and men of the Coldstream 
Guards who died during its course, and 
by one to sergeants and men of the City 
of London Branch of the St. John’s Am- 
bulance Corps, who gave their lives to 
their country in South Africa. Music has 
two great names, commemorated by busts 
in bas-relief with allegorical figures: Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Sir John Stainer. 
Ecclesiastical associations are recorded by 
the monument to Bishop Creighton (it is 
not yet in place, but will be a standing 
bronze figure in cope and mitre); the 
recumbent effigy of Canon Liddon; the 
excellent portrait in opus sectile of Billing, 
titular Bishop of Bedford ; the window to 
Dr. Hessey, Archdeacon of Middlesex, and 
formerly Headmaster of Merchant Tay- 
lors’; and alabaster tablets containing 
the names of the Bishops of London and 
the Deans of St. Paul’s. Of the long line 
of British Bishops of London, only one 
name is known, Restitutus: he happened 
to attend a Council of bishops at Arles in 


A.D. 314, and was there recorded. Similar 
panels are being prepared for the organ- 
ists. The deans date only from the 
Conquest ; before that era the Cathedral 
was governed by the rule of St. Chrode- 
gang, and the Archdeacon of London was 
head of the body, or Provost. It is to 
this fact that the Archdeacon owes the 
position of his stall in the choir as next to 
the Dean, and his duty of always being 
on the left of the Bishop, except in the 
absence of the Dean, when he takes the 
right. One small ecclesiastical monument 
must be added, of considerable import- 
ance: it records the fact that Mrs. Fussell 
bequeathed £120,000 to the London Dio- 
cesan Home Mission, by the help of which 
generous benefaction seventy-three new 
parishes and churches have been added to 
the diocese. 

During the greater part of the year, 
St. Paul’s is busy on week days with nu- 
merous anniversaries and commemora- 
tions of various societies and interests. 
First should be mentioned the famous 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, 
which gives wide and generous aid in 
education, as well as to widows, 
orphans and cases of distress. Next 
would come that of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, which 
consists mainly of communion and ser- 
mon, and is largely attended by bishops. 
The Oueen Victoria Clergy Fund (London 
Branch) has also an important annual 
gathering, so have also the East London 
Church Fund, the Bible Society, the 
Church Missionary Society (with the 
S.P.G. at an evening service), the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Working Men’s 
Clubs, the Mothers’ Union, and a multi- 
tude of others. On St. David’s Eve the 
whole Cathedral is filled with Welsh 
people, and the whole service is in Welsh, 
with Welsh music and sermon. Some- 
thing of the same kind might be done for 
the French and Germans in London. But 
the number of these services is past relat- 
ing, and it would be tedious to enumerate 


them. The oratorios should be mentioned ; 


which are Bach’s Passion music on the 
last Tuesday in Lent; Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul on St. Paul’s Day ; and Spohr’s 
Last Judgment in Advent. Occasionaliy 
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this is replaced by Brahm’s Requiem 
for the sake of musical experts and 
purists. 

One very pleasing feature is the Satur- 
day afternoon parties, instituted long ago 
by Canon Gregory, and carried on by the 
four Canons-in-Residence in turn. Nota 
Saturday passes but a large party, repre- 
senting clubs, schools, guilds, and various 
associations, Nonconformist as well as 
Church, assembles at 2.30 p.m. on the 
west steps, and is conducted round by the 
Canon. They are invited to stay for the 
4 p.m. choral service, and are afterwards 
received at tea. All such parties can also 
obtain free orders for any day of the 
week except Sunday. They have to re- 
member that the building cannot be 
inspected between 10 and 11 a.m. and 4 
and 5 p.m., the hours of morning and 
afternoon service; but they are always 
welcome to the best places if they will 
only come forward and attend these 
services when present. 

It is thought that abovt 5,000 people 
can hear and see at St. Paul’s at any one 
service. Of course the Cathedral could 
accommodate a great many more, but 
seeing and hearing would be impossible. 
On week-days the 10 a.m. service numbers 
100, the 4 p.m. service 400, and on Satur- 
day afternoons this is doubled. On Sun- 
days there are about 2,500 during morning 
service, the afternoon congregation at 
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3.15 is rather under 2,000, and that in the 
evening over 3,000. 

Thus, St. Paul’s, under the leadership 
of its present Dean, has for many years 
been endeavouring to do its best in a 
quiet, unobtrusive and natural way to 
fulfil its duties and privileges as the cen- 
tral shrine of the greatest city in the world, 
the cathedral of the vastest of all sees, 
aud the official church, as it may be called, 
of the British Empire. Forty-two years 
ago, in 1862, when a boy of 12, I remember 
being taken to an afternoon week-day 
service there by my father, of the dulness 
and gloom of which the impression is still 
strong. It was behind the heavy organ 
screen which walled off two-thirds of the 
Chance]. The choir was thin, the sing- 
ing slovenly, the officials aged. Could 
any contrast be greater to the present 
condition of things? Each of the men 
whom I have mentioned who have had 
the high responsibility of being members 
of its Chapter have addressed themselves 
heart and soul in different ways to its 
welfare, prosperity, and usefulness. To 
have any share in making so historic an 
institution worthy of its noble position 
as a conspicuous witness to Catholic truth 
as revived and regained at the Reforma- 
tion, the exponent of Christian teach 
ing, and the expression of the national 
feeling in its religious aspect, is indeed 
a call to strenuous and unstinted devotion. 
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I thought we had better stert the day with a little work 





A Day Out of Doors 


By Hugo Roberts 


Photographs by Alice S. Bradford, Henley-on-Thames 


I have not done much writing (except 

in copybooks) before, but I am going 

to try to tell other little girls and 
boys how we enjoy ourselves in the 
country when we have a holiday. 

The nasty winter was over and Whit- 
Monday had come round. For months 
we had not been able to have our tea in 
the garden, or play shops and school in 
the fields. 

When I woke up in the morning, I lay 
in bed wondering how I should spend the 
day. I had not quite made up my mind, 
when someone banged at my door. 

“Hurry up, Sis, and come down. 
Mother says we can play at what we like 
out-of-doors to-day.” 


| AM only a little girl of twelve, and 


It was Jack who was shouting this good 
news to me from the other side of the door. 
He is my brother, and a year older than 
I am, and I don’t think there is another 
boy with a voice like his. Whenever we 
lose Johnnie, (he is my young brother 
and was eight last January), we always 
ask Jack to shout for him, and if Johnnie 
is three or four fields away, he is sure to 
hear him. Well, you can be sure I was 
not long in dressing and getting down 
to breakfast. After breakfast I sent Jack 
round to a few of our special friends, ask- 
ing them to spend the day with us. Lizzie 
is my great friend at school, but she said 
she couldn’t come until after dinner. 
However, Ally, her young sister could 
come, (Alice is her real name but we always 

















call her Ally for short), and Jack brought 
back with him his special chum Charlie. 

Now, I thought we had better start the 
day with a little work, and as my doll’s 
clothes had not been washed for some 
time, it would be a good plan to play at 
washing-day. Jack was not very keen 
on this, but as we promised him the easiest 
work, that of hanging the clothes on the 
line, we soon. got him round. Ally had 
brought her do!'!, and as I did not think 
she was old enough to mind mine and her 
own at the same time, I nursed them both 
while she did the washing. We borrowed 
a tub and some soap from mother, and 
Charlie found a pail to bring us water 
from the pump. Johnnie wanted to get 
the water too, and as the pail was too 
heavy for him to carry, we gave him our 
tad-pole can to fill and bring to us. Jack 
hung the cleaned things out very well, 
but he didn’t hurry himself over it, and 
took at least five minutes to put one tiny 
sheet on the line, so as to try to make us 
believe that he was working hard. 

After we had finished the washing, we 
agreed to visit Mr. Foster’s farm. Mr. 
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She sat making faces and looking so frightened 


Peper: 








We saw Lizzie riding in a donkey cart with her little brothers, while her big brother was leading it 
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Foster is a friend of daddy’s, and he 
always lets us go and see his cows, pigs, 
ducks, and chickens. When we got to the 
farm. Ally wanted to try and climb a 
haystack, but when she saw she had to 






Cn 


We made him a dunce’'s cap of brown paper and stood 


him on a chair 


cross a field where some cows were feeding, 
she said she wouldn’t go. I told her she 
was silly to be frightened, and went right 
up to a cow to show her it wasn’t danger- 
ous, but I could not get her further than 
the fence, on which she sat mak- 
ing faces and looking so frightened 
that I could not help laughing. 
When we got back to our house 
it was time for dinner, and mother 
asked Ally and Charlie to come in 
and have some food with us. We 
had hardly finished dinner, when 
we heard something coming up to 
the house, and when we ran 
out to see what it was, we saw 
Lizzie riding in a donkey-cart 
with her little brothers, while 
her big brother was leading it. 
I felt rather annoyed at this, 
for when I visit Lizzie I have 
to go on foot, and I thought 
she was showing off to come to 
see me in such grand style. But 
I found she wasn’t, for Jim, (that 
is her big brother), told me that 


he had to take a box down to the 
station, and as our house was on the way 
there, he had offered Liz a lift. I was 
glad that Lizzie’s little brother was going 
with Jim, because he is such a tiresome 
boy. When we are playing at 
shops he always takes all the 
good things to eat, and when 
we try to get them away from 
him, he screams so much, that we 
have to let him keep them. He 
would not get off the cart, be- 
cause he was afraid of his brother 
leaving him behind, but Jim let me 
drive the donkey a little way with 
Johnnie as a passenger. I am 
glad Jennie (that is the donkey’s 
name), did not kick, for I was 
very near her hind legs when 
driving down the lane. I knew 
it was rude to leave my guests, 
so after going a little way, I 
handed the cart over to Jim and 
ran back to the house with 
Johnnie. 

As we had not done any work 
since the washing in the morning, 
I said that we ought to have 
school, and Lizzie, who won two prizes 
last term, was chosen as mistress. We 
had just commenced lessons, when who 
should come in through the garden gate 
but Dick. Dick is a Grammar Schoo! 


Poor little Johnnie began to cry 
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boy, and is supposed to be very clever. 
Poor Johnnie is just the opposite, 
and Lizzie had the greatest difficulty 
in making him spell cat. He would spell 
it k-a-t, and at last we got so angry with 
him, that we made him a dunce’s cap of 
brown paper and stood him on a chair. 
When the lesson was over, Lizzie left the 
class-room. The class-room was only a 
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to fetch her doll, which she had forgotten 
to bring with her in the donkey-cart, so 
we had tea without her, and Dick had 
to go home to tea. I was not sorry, for 


Dick always tries to manage everything 
when he plays with us, and I don’t like 
that ; for although he has won two prizes 
at school, I have got a good-conduct 
prize, a thing he will never get. 


Of course 





We had tea out in the garden 


piece of the garden path near the fence, 
but it was just like a real class-room all 
the same, though I had my dolly with me, 
which I could not have had if it had been 
real school. Directly Lizzie had gone, 
Dick began to laugh at Johnnie and asked 
him to spell cap. Of course he spelt it 
k-a-p instead of c-a-p, and they all laughed 
so much, that poor little Johnnie began to 
cry, and it took me quite a quarter of an 
hour to bring him round and make him 
laugh again. 

After school, which had lasted a long 
time, we began to feel hungry, so we had 
tea out in the garden. Lizzie went home 


I poured out tea, and Jack ate all the cake 
while I wasn’t looking. Then Scottie, our 
dog, sneaked up and stole most of our 
bread and butter, for which Jack shouted 
so much at him, that he ran into the house 
with his tail between his legs. Ally had 
the nice easy chair, because she had two 
dolls to look after, mine and her own, and 
they are such a trouble and want such a 
lot of looking after at meal times. 

When tea was finished, the boys went 
bear-hunting among the shrubs, so when 
Lizzie came back with her doll, she and 
Ally and I sat and compared our babies. 
Ally’s looked pale and ill, for Scottie had 
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licked all 
the paint 
from off her 
cheeks, but 
mine, with 
her beauti- 
ful long 
golden hair 
and clothes 
washed 
that very 
morning, 
looked 
much _bet- 
ter than 
Lizzie’s, al- 
though she 
tried to 
show me 
that her’s 
had a pret- 


tier dress and pinafore and a much finer 


At night I often shake off this dull clay 
That holds me fettered in a narrow place, A 
And from my body lightly slip away 
And taste, if only for a dreamer’s day, 
Release from Time and Space! 


Sometimes I take a journey to the stars, 
And riding on the broad wings of the Wind 
Pay a brief visit to the Planet Mars, 
Or seek beyond the sunset’s golden bars 
The world that lies behind. 


And sometimes with this fair Earth half un- 


known, 
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She and Ally and I sat and compared our babies 
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Dream Journeys 





hat. We 
had not 
ended our 
argument, 
when I 
heard mo- 
ther’s voice 
calling me 
in, and af- 
ter saying 
good-bye to 
my guests, 
and having 
a glass of 
milk and 
a_ slice of 
bread and 
butter, I 


went to. 


bed feeling 
happy and 


contented with my day out-of-doors. 


I, who.am never like to compass Rome, 
Have all the storied Past at will for mine, 
And step from ’neath S. Peter’s glorious dome 
To take Parnassus for a fleeting home 
En route for Palestine. 


Egypt may claim me next, and then’ perchance} 
High snow-clad peaks all undiscovered yet, 
Or swift as thought, across the wide expanse 
I may come back to sun myself in France 
From far-away Thibet ! 


So do I dream—nor is the dream quite vain, 
One day more splendid things mine eyes 
I seek green islands in the summer seas, shall see— 
And tropic forests, won’drously o’ergrown, 
Or drowsy lands where every breeze is blown 
Through groves of Orange-trees ! 


Meanwhile, ’tis springtime in'my small domain— 

When primroses are out in wood and lane 
There’s joy enough for me! 

CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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For the Boys and Girls 








Lessons from History 


X—The Prisoner of the Revolution 


HIS is the last of my lessons from 

| history, and I hope that you have 

found the whole series interesting 

and useful. The value of reading 

history is that we may learn lessons from 

the deeds of others—that we may imitate 

those who have done good and take 

warning from those who have done wrong, 

and if from these true stories that have 

appeared month by month we have learnt 

anything that will help us in our life, they 
have not been fruitless. 

This time I want to tell you about an 
incident that occurred during the French 
Revolution. When the King had been 
deposed from his throne and a republic 
had been formed to govern the country, 
people in all parts of France were suspected 
of being friendly with the old order of 
things and thousands were arrested and 
put in prison. Many of them were treated 
cruelly and they were herded together in 
the prisons so that they could scarcely 
breathe. 

At Lyons, that city which you heard 
about last month, eighty people, many 
of them innocent, were put into a dark, 





dirty prison, and left there till they could 
be tried. There was little hope that they 
would ever regain their freedom, for in 
those days if a man was suspected of being 
an enemy of the Republic, it was almost 
enough to insure his having his head cut 
off; It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of the prisoners, at any rate, thought 
of escaping, and it is of one such a man 
named Charbonnieres that this story tells. 

He noticed that on one of the walls of 
the prison a large blue cloak hung, and 
that this never seemed to be removed. 
The idea struck him that he might hide 
himself behind this from time to time, and 
gradually cut a hole in the wall, large 
enough to escape through. He told 
three of his fellow-prisoners, whom he 
knew he could trust, and with the blade of 
an old knife and the tongues of some 
buckles, Charbonnieres commenced to 
scrape away the cement that held the great 
stones of the wall. One of his companions 
used to stand near the curtain while he 
was working, and take away the mortar, 
dropping it about the prison among the 
straw on the floor and the other two con- 
spirators used to sing or quarrel, so as to 
make a noise and deaden the sound of 
the scraping, at the same time distracting 
the attention of the other prisoners. 
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Things went well; day after day 
Charbonnieres worked farther and farther 
into the mortar, till at last one large stone 
was quite loose. He then arranged with 
his companions to pretend to quarrel more 
than ever, so as to make a tremendous 
noise, and while this was going on, he gave 


prisoners appeared to be asleep, Char- 
bonnieres and his friends went behind the 
cloak to explore the opening which had 
been made. You can imagine their great 
disappointment when they found that it 
only led into a church which joined the 
prison, and which was used for storing 























You can imagine their disappointment when they found that the hole only led into a church which 
joined the prison, and which was used for storing guns, powder, food and 
other things needed by the soldiers 


a great push, and sent the stone rolling 


through to the other side of the wall. 

It must have been a time of great 
anxiety for the four men who were in the 
plot. They were eager to know where the 
hole led to, and at any time their plan 
might be discovered by someone outside 
the prison seeing the fallen stone. At 
last, night came, and when all the other 


guns, powder, food and other things 
needed by the soldiers. Had the building 
been still used as a church, they might 
have been able to hide themselves some- 
where and then escape during a service, 
but the place was locked and barred, and 
guarded as closely as the prison itself. 
Freedom is sweet, however. to men who 
are deprived of it. and so although much 

















disappointed, and disheartened at first, 
the four plotters determined to go on with 
their attempts at escape. It was decided 
that the same plan should be followed, 
two of them in various ways distracting 
the attention of the other prisoners, while 
Charbonnieres with the knife blade, and 
the tongues of the buckles, now much 
worn, scraped a way through the church 
wall. 

It was now rhore dangerous to work in 
this way as Charbonnieres had to get 
through the hole in the prison wall and 
go across to the other side of the church. 
He therefore worked only after dark, but 
for several days he got on very well, and 
good progress was made. 

But this time an unfortunate place had 
been selected in which to make an opening 
for the escape. Immediately — behind 
wher: Charbonnieres was working in the 
wall was a small room, and in this room 
slept a man every night who had charge 
of the stores in the church. He heard the 
scraping, very faintly at first and thought 
nothing of it, but the second night the 
sound came again, and each succeeding 
night it became a little louder, until at 
last he guessed what was happening. The 
man kept watch, and then one night he 
saw some mortar drop from the wall. 

It was midnight, but he hastened to the 
turnkey or gaoler of the prison and 
together they summoned the guard, 
entered the church, and found the holes 
in each wall. But Charbonnieres and his 
companions had taken the alarm, returned 
to the prison, and pretended to be sleeping 
when the guard entered. 

The other prisoners were as much 
astonished as the gaolers, and of course 
declared that they knew nothing what- 
ever of the matter. But the turnkey was 
furious, and said he would put every 
prisoner in irons and remove each to a 
filthy, solitary cell. The irons were pro- 
duced, and loud cries went up from the 
prisoners, but nothing would appease the 
gaoler. 

Then suddenly Charbonnieres pretended 
to wake suddenly from a deep sleep, 
inquired what was the matter, and cried, 
“Hold! all these men are innocent. It 
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is I who conceived the idea of escaping, 


and made the hole in the wall.” The 
turnkey said there must have been more 
than one man in the plot, and unless he 
knew who the others were he should 
put irons on every prisoner. But the 
three accomplices still pretended to sleep, 
and Charbonnieres being indignant that 
the innocent should suffer for the guilty, 
and that the others were too cowardly to 
own their part in the plot, pointed them 
out, though he took the reponsibility upon 
himself, saying that he was the man who 
conceived the idea. 

Turning to the gaoler he said: “ It is 
my interest to escape from this place and 
yours to keep me here. I have done my 
part and failed. Now do, your duty. I 
am ready for the irons.’”’ The manacles 
were brought, fastened upon the prisoner’s 
arms and legs. and he was dragged away 
to a dreadful dungeon. 

It is pleasing to learn that after a short 
stay in the dungeon he was released. 

Now many lessons may be learnt from 
this story. First of all it never does to 
talk as though you have achieved success 
until itis actually yours. In other words : 
“Don’t count your chickens before they 
are hatched.’’ The four prisoners nearly 
escaped, but they did not quite do so. 
Then it is astonishing what a great deal 
can be accomplished, if a little is done at 
a time. The Bible says: “A continual 
dropping weareth away stone,”’ and so by 
persevering Charbonnieres with most un- 
likely tools managed to dislodge a great 
stone in the wall of his prison. You and 
I may not be capable of doing heroic 
things, things that will impress everybody 
round, but if we do “ here a little and there 
a little,” in the long run we may do more 
good than others who are more brilliant 
than ourselves. It is the old moral of the 
hare and the tortoise. 

Finally, we may learn from Charbon- 
nieres to do the right at all costs. It 
might have meant death to him to confess 
that he was the guilty man, but he did not 
mind that. He determined that none else 
should suffer for what he had done, 
although it might mean disaster for 
himself. 

















Out of Darkness into Light 


By Florence Jeffery 


RANT that the phenomena of 
intelligence conform to laws ; 
grant that the evolution of 
intelligence in a child also 

conforms to laws ; and it follows inevitably 
that education cannot be rightly guided 
without a knowledge of these laws. To 
suppose that you can properly regulate 
this process of forming and accumulating 
ideas without understanding the nature 
of the process is absurd. How widely, 
then, must teaching as it is, differ from 
teaching as it should be; when hardly 
any parents, and but few tutors, know 
anything about psychology. As might 
be expected the established system is 
grievously at fault, alike in matter and in 
manner. While the right class of facts 
is withheld, the wrong class is forcibly 
administered in the wrong way and in 
the wrong order. Under that common 
limited idea of education which confines 
it to knowledge gained from _ books, 
parents thrust primers into the hands of 
their little ones years too soon, to their 
great injury. Not recognizing the truth 
that the function of books is supple- 
mentary—that they form an_ indirect 
means to knowledge when direct means 
fail—a means of seeing through other 
men what you cannot see for yourself ; 
teachers are eager to give second-hand 
facts in place of first-hand facts. Not 
perceiving the enormous value of that 
spontaneous education which goes on in 
early years—not perceiving that a child’s 
restless observation, instead of being 
ignored or checked, should be diligently 
ministered to and made as accurate as 
possible; they insist on occupying its 
eyes and thoughts with things that are 
for the time being incomprehensible and 
repugnant. Possessed by a superstition 
which worships the symbols of knowledge 
instead of knowledge itself, they do not 
see that only when his acquaintance with 
the objects and processes of the house- 
hold, the streets, and the fields, is becom- 
ing tolerably exhaustive—only then 








should a child be introduced to the new 
sources of information which books sup- 
ply ; and this, not only because immediate 
cognition is of far greater value than 
mediate cognition, but also because the 
words contained in books can be rightly 
interpreted into ideas only in propor- 
tion to the antecedent experience of 
things.”’ 

These words of Herbert Spencer’s 
constantly recur to the memory, as one 
reads the story of how Helen Keller, the 
young American girl who from infancy 
has been deprived of both sight and hear- 
ing, obtained the emancipation of her soul 
from darkness and silence, and received 
that education which has placed her in 
a position to compete intellectually with 
any other cultured woman. The story, 
absorbing in its interest, and of the great- 
est value as a psychological study, has 
been told partly by Miss Keller herself 
in a series of autobiographical chapters 
and letters and partly by her teacher and 
devoted companion, Miss Annie Mansfield 
Sullivan.* Those who read Miss Keller’s 
papers on “ My Philosophy of Life” in 
this’magazine at the beginning of the year 
(about to be published in volume form 
under the title “‘ My Key of Life’’) will 
no doubt have marvelled that a young 
girl,*shut out since babyhood from every 
sight and sound, can have been taught 
through the channel of touch alone in such 
a way as to make it possible for her to 
write a book dealing with abstract ideas. 
The explanation is furnished in the auto- 
biographical work referred to and after 
a careful perusal of its pages one is forced 
to the conclusion that if Helen Keller is 
a genius, as undoubtedly she is, Miss 
Sullivan, her teacher, is none thé less so, 
and although this lady may not have 





* The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller. 
With her Letters (1887-1901), and a Supplementary 
Account of her Education, including passages 
from the reports and letters of her teacher, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan. By John Albert Macy. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 
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studied the science of psychology accord- 
ing to the academic canons she has as 
profound a knowledge of human nature 
in its relation to intellectual and moral 
training as had Herbert Spencer when he 
penned the lines above 

Miss Sullivan first took charge of Helen 
in February, 1887, when the latter was 
six years and nine months old. Up to 
that time she had been allowed to do 
exactly as she liked and was the tyrant 
of her parents and of everyone else in and 
about the home. As was natural in a 
child of such spirit and _ intellectual 
capacity, without training of any kind 
and with no outlet for her ideas, she gave 
way to most violent fits of temper, often 
on the slightest provocation. She tells 
us herself of a favourite doll and its cradle 
which led to one such grievous manifesta- 
tion. ‘I guarded both doll and cradle 
with the most jealous care; but once I 
discovered my little sister sleeping peace- 
fully in the cradle. At this presumption 
on the part of one to whom no tie of love 
bound me I grew angry. I rushed upon 
the cradle and overturned it, and the baby 
might have been killed had my mother 
not caught her as she fell.” Almost 
directly Miss Sullivan arrived at Tus- 
cumbia, the family homestead, she had 
an exhibition of Helen’s temper and had 
to hold her in a chair, until unable to do 
so longer on account of exhaustion. A 
day or two later there was another dis- 
tressing scene. ‘‘ Helen’s table manners 
are appalling,’ wrote Miss Sullivan to a 
friend. “She puts her hands in our 
plates and helps herself and when the 
dishes are passed she grabs them and 
takes out whatever she wants. This 
morning I would not let her put her hand 
in my plate ; she persisted and a contest 
of wills followed. Naturally the family 
was much disturbed and left the room. 
I locked the dining-room door and pro- 
ceeded to eat my breakfast, though the 
food almost choked me. Helen was lying 
on the floor, kicking and screaming and 
trying to pull my chair from under me. 
She kept this up for half-an-hour, then 
she got up to see what I was doing. I let 
her see that I was eating, but{did not let 
her put her hand in the plate. She 
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pinched me and I slapped her every time 
she did it. Then she went all round the 
table to see who was there, and finding 
no one but me she seemed bewildered. 
After a few minutes she came back to her 
place and began to eat her breakfast 
with her fingers. I gave her a spoon 
which she threw on the floor. I forced 
her out of the chair and made her pick it 
up. Finally I succeeded in getting her 
back in her chair again and held the spoon 
in her hand, compelling her to take up 
the food with it and put it in her mouth. 
In a few minutes she yielded and finished 
her breakfast peaceably. Then we had 
another tussle over folding her napkin. 
When she had finished she threw it on the 
floor and ran toward the door. Finding it 
locked she began to kick and scream all 
over again. It was another hour before 
I succeeded in getting her napkin folded. 
Then I let her out into the warm sunshine 
and went up to my room and threw my- 
self on the bed exhausted. I had a good 
cry and felt better. I suppose I shall 
have many such battles with the little 
woman before she learns the only two 
essential things I can teach her, obedience 
and love.”’ 

Such was the unpromising material 
that Miss Sullivan had to work upon. It 
would have been difficult to train a child 
of this character, if it had-had all its senses, 
but how much more difficult when there 
was no means of communication with 
Helen save by touch and even that sense 
was quite undeveloped in her. At once 
the teacher showed her ability and judg- 
ment by insisting that she and Helen 
should, for a few weeks, live together 
apart from the family in a small annexe or 
cottage some distance from the house. 
This was agreed to after some demur and 
eventually those lessons of obedience and 
love were taught. When the couple 
returned home after a few weeks the 
change in the child was manifest. Another 
incident with a napkin is worth mention- 
ing, as it shows that while insisting upon 
obedience from her charge, Miss Sullivan 
did not make hard and fast rules in minor 
matters to be followed without deviation. 
On coming down to breakfast one morning 
the teacher found Helen in her place at 
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table. ‘“‘She had put the napkin under her 
chin, instead of pinning it at the back, as 
was her custom. She called my attention 
to the new arrangement and when I did 
not object, she seemed pleased and patted 
herself.” How many teachers would 
have allowed this wise latitude ? 

Miss Sullivan commenced without delay 
to teach language to her little charge. 
She spelled words into her hand and asso- 
ciated these with the things they repre- 
sented, but it was some time before it 
dawned upon the child that everything 
and everybody had a name. That was 
a great day and the teacher thus described 

- jitin a letter to her friend: ‘‘ Ina previous 
letter I think I wrote you that ‘ mug’ 
and ‘ milk’ had given Helen more trouble 
than all the rest. She confused the nouns 
with the verb ‘ drink.’ She didn’t know 
the verb for ‘ drink,’ but went through the 
pantomime of drinking whenever she 
spelled ‘mug’ or ‘milk.’ This morning 
while she was washing she wanted to 
know the name for water. When she 
wants to know the name of anything she 
points to it and pats my hand. I spelled 
‘ w-a-t-e-r,’ and thought no more about 
it until after breakfast. Then it occurred 
to me that with the help of this new word 
I might succeed in straightening out the 
‘mug-milk’ difficulty. We went out to 
the pump-house and I made Helen hold 
her mug under the spout while I pumped. 
As the cold water gushed forth, filling the 
mug, I spelled ‘ w-a-t-e-r’ in Helen’s free 
hand. The word coming so close upon the 
sensation of cold water rushing over her 
hand seemed to startle her. She dropped 
the mug and stood as one transfixed. 
A new light came into her face. She 
spelled ‘ water’ several times. Then she 
dropped on the ground and asked for its 
name end pointed to the pump and the 
trellis and, suddenly turning round, she 
asked for my name. I spelled ‘ teacher.’ 
Just then the nurse brought Helen’s little 
sister into the pump-house and Helen 
spelled ‘ baby’ and pointed to the nurse. 

All the way back to the house she was 
highly excited and learned the name of 
every object she touched, so that in a few 
hours she had added thirty new words 
to her vocabulary.” 


Miss Keller’s own account of this throws 
very littleadditional light upon the acquisi- 
tion of that stupendous idea on which 
everything else depended. After telling 
how her teacher spelled water into one hand 
while the cold fluid poured over the other, 
she says: ‘“ Suddenly I felt a misty con- 
sciousness as of something forgotten— 
a thrill of returning thought; and some- 
how the mystery of language was revealed 
to me. I knew then that ‘ w-a-t-e-r’ 
meant the wonderful cool something that 
was flowing over my hand. That living 
word awakened my soul, gave it light, 
hope, joy, set it free! There were barriers 
still, it is true, but barriers that could in 
time be swept away. I left the well- 
house eager to learn. Everything had a 
name and each name gave birth to a new 
thought. As we returned to the house 
every object which I touched seemed to 
quiver with life. That was because I saw 
everything with the strange new sight 
that had come to me.” 

From this time progress was rapid. 
Miss Sullivan made a determination : 
** T shal] talk into her hand as we talk into 
the baby’s ears. I shall assume that she 
has the normal child’s capacity of assimi- 
lation and imitation. I shall use complete 
sentences in talking to her and fill out the 
meaning with gestures and her descriptive 
signs when necessity requires it; but | 
shall not try to keep her mind fixed on any 
one thing. I shall do all I can to interest 
and stimulate it and wait for results.’’ 
This plan worked admirably, and instead 
of giving lessons which bored or perplexed 
the child, the teacher said: ‘‘ We make 
a sort of game of it.” No wonder that 
when the girl advanced by leaps and 
bounds Miss Sullivan wrote to a friend 
who asked if she required any more 
kindergarten materials : ‘‘ I am beginning 
to suspect all elaborate and special systems 
of education. They seem to me to be 
built up on the supposition that every 
child is a kind of idiot who must be 
taught to think. Whereas if the child is 
left to himself he will think more and 
better, if less showily. Let him go and 
come freely, let him touch real things and 
combine his impressions for himsclf, 
instead of sitting indoors at a little round 
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table, while a sweet-voiced teacher sug- 
gests that he build a stone-wall with his 
wooden blocks or make a rainbow out of 
strips of coloured paper, or plant straw 
trees in bead flower-pots. Such teaching 
fills the mind with artificial associations 
that must be got rid of, before the child 
can develop independent ideas out of 
actual experiences.” 

Most of the time was spent out of doors 
studying nature, the farm, and in fact 
anything with which the child came in 
contact and in which she was interested. 
In this way her knowledge and command 
of language increased marvellously. So 
wonderful, in fact, was the development 
of the child’s mind that there were not 
wanting scores of wiseacres who prophe- 
sied the collapse of the child from over- 
taxing her brain. But with these Miss 
Sullivan had scant patience. “ We are 
bothered a good deal,” she wrote, “‘ by 
people who assume the responsibility of 
the world when God is neglectful. They 
tell us that Helen is ‘ overdoing,’ that her 
mind is too active (these very people 
thought she had no mind at all a few 
months ago!) and suggest many absurd 
and impossible remedies. But so far 
nobody seems to have thought of chloro- 
forming her, which is, I think, the only 
effective way of stopping the natural 
exercise of her faculties.’ 

There were many surprises. One day 
Miss Sullivan was astonished to find the 
little girl writing letters upon her braille 
slate, although she had never explained 
to Helen what a letter was. On another 
occasion, when she entered a cemetery for 
the first time, although the child had 
never been told anything about death or 
the burial of the body, she seemed to know 
instinctively where she was and what a 
burying-ground implied. She placed her 
hands on the eyes of her teacher and 
mother, and repeatedly spelled the word 
“cry.” Her own eyes filled with tears, 
the flowers gave her no pleasure, and she 
was very quiet throughout the visit. She 
was taken to a circus, and Miss Sullivan 
tried to explain to her the form of a camel. 
“As we were not allowed to touch the 
animal,’ writes the teacher, ‘I feared 
she did not get a correct idea of its shape. 
XXXIII—s0 
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A few days afterwards, however, hearing 
a commotion in the schoolroom, I went 
in and found Helen on all fours with a 
pillow so strapped upon her back as to 
leave a hollow in the middle ; thus making 
a hump on either side. Between these 
humps she had placed her doll, which she 
was giving a ride around the room. I 
watched her for some time as she moved 
about, trying to take long strides in order 
to carry out the idea I had given her of 
the camel’s gait. When I asked her what 
she was doing, she replied, ‘I am a very 
funny camel.’ ”’ 

To follow the intellectual history of the 
young blind girl is impossible here. We 
have not the necessary space at our 
command, and it has been briefly recounted 
times without number. Those who wish 
to learn it more in detail—and who does 
not ?—should read the autobiography 
with Miss Sullivan’s additional notes, 
There, step by step, the path of Helen 
Keller may be traced from the first impart- 
ing of ideas to the systematic study of 
subjects, from the preparatory school to 
the college, where she is now finally pre- 
paring for her degree. In the examina- 
tions, which she has passed with honours, 
she had no advantages above the seeing 
and hearing girls, and in fact the im- 
pression is borne in upon one that, the 
examiners were rather too harsh, that they 
almost handicapped the brilliant young 
candidate. Helen Keller speaks audibly, 
studies music, writes books, learns and 
speaks many languages, and is keenly 
interested in philosophy, and _ other 
abstract sciences. She has already made 
a name for herself, not merely on account 
of her triumph over physical afflictions, 
but because of her intrinsic worth, and 
there is little doubt that when she is 
through with her studies she will come 
more than ever before the world as an 
intellectual force. 

In connection with the career of Helen 
Keller, the life of Laura Bridgman should 
also be studied, for the two histories taken 
together constitute one of the greatest 
educational advances ever made in the 
history of mankind. Charles Dickens in 
his “‘ American Notes” has given some 
account of how this young girl, not only 
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blind, deaf and dumb, but also without 
smell and almost without taste, was taken 
in hand by Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
Boston ; but her story has now been fully 
told by the doctor’s two daughters, and 
as being the first instance in which a blind 
deaf mute was taught language it is in 
some respects more remarkable than even 
Helen Keller’s history.* 

Dr. Howe was a man years in advance 
of his time, and his success with Laura 
Bridgman is the more wonderful, in that 
so far from being able to devote his whole 
time to her, he had the care of a great 
institution upon his shoulders, and did 
more actual work than three average men. 
As a result, the girl, who probably did not 
possess such capacity as Miss Keller, had 
to be delegated to teachers and these were 
not always specially adapted, from the 
psychological standpoint, for the ex- 
tremely difficult duties allotted to them. 
Further the teachers had to be changed 
several times during Laura Bridgman’s 
life, and this was of necessity almost a 
calamity. The education of a blind deaf- 
mute in those days, too, was entirely an 
experiment, the benefits of which Helen 
Keller has experienced. Of course, Miss 
Sullivan is a teacher in a thousand, and 
had Laura lived to-day, and been trained 
in the same way and by the same devoted 
hands as Helen Keller, it is impossible to 
say how far she too might have advanced. 

It is pleasing to note that both girls were 
persistent optimists, and even with such 
a limitation of the senses were able to 
enjoy far more of life than many a person 
who is not so afflicted. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in 
Laura Bridgman’s life are those which tell 
how she received a knowledge of religious 


* Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe's Famous 
Pupil, and What He Taught Her. By Maud 
Howe and Florence Howe Hall. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


matters. In 1841 Dr. Howe wrote: “I 
have reflected much on the subject of 
moral and religious instruction for Laura, 
and am inclined to the opinion that I 
ought not to attempt the latter, that is 
purely religious instruction, for some time, 
and that I should teach morality, not by 
precept or abstraction, but by examples 
in conduct, which she shall imitate and by 
relations of actions which shall call into 
play her sense of right and wrong in the 
decision.” 

Later he writes that he is devising ways 
of conveying to her some adequate idea 
of the Creator and Ruler of all things, and 
says: “I am fully aware of the im- 
measurable importance of the subject, and 
of my own inadequacy; I am aware too, 
that, pursue what course I may, I shall 
incur more of human censure than of 
approbation ; but incited by the warmest 
affection for the child, and guided by the 
best exercise of the humble abilities which 
God has given me, I shall go on in the 
attempt to give her a faint idea of the 
power and love of that Being whose praise 
she is every day so clearly proclaiming by 
her glad enjoyment of the existence which 
He has given her.” 

And so, step by step, he led her on to a 
fuller knowledge of things eternal. How 
wise Dr. Howe was in insisting that al! 
religious questions of Laura should be 
referred to him may be gathered from the 
answer which one of her teachers gave to 
the inquiry : “‘ How do we know that God 
lives in heaven?” ‘“‘ We read it,” she 
said ! 

In conclusion let us again emphasize 
how much Helen Keller and all other 
blind deaf-mutes who have lived since 
Laura Bridgman owe to the initiative of 
Dr. Howe. Well might Whittier write : 


‘‘ Would’st know him now ? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lip language, 

The idiot clay a mind.” 











The Power of the Blast 
By Edward Cecil 


the point where Nelson street crosses 

King street, is a well-known meeting- 

place for men who are not on shift at 
the mines, who are not at the moment due 
at their work at the Iron foundry, or who 
happen to belong to that floating mass of 
the unemployed which has always repre- 
sentatives in an industrial town. 

On a certain dull November morning 
such a knot of men stood in various 
attitudes of idleness, at the intersection 
of these two streets. And for a time they 
stood, as they generally stood, in silence. 
They had little to say to each other, being 
North countrymen, and when a newcomer 
joined the group he was greeted, if he 
were greeted at all, with a series of nods. 

But it happened that James Tyson, a 
tall, loose-limbed youth, came down Nelson 
street. He greeted some of the idlers 
with exaggerated cheerfulness, as was his 
wont. When he had passed it was evident 
that their thoughts followed him and for 
a time they seemed to exchange opinions 
by some mental telepathy that did not 
need the use of speech. 

Then one of the group expressed his 
opinion in words. 

‘* Aw, Jim’s a fool,” he said tersely, and, 
as if emphasising his remark, he spat upon 
the ground. 

No one contradicted him. He in fact 
expressed a general opinion. 

“He is going to marry,” observed one 
of the younger men. Most of them knew 
that Tyson had said he was going to marry 
Jane Doidge. 

“Then ’t’'ll bring ’im to ’is senses,” 
commented one of the older men, and, 
the subject being for the moment ex- 
hausted, the group lapsed again into 
silence, presumably to ruminate upon 
what they considered to be the folly of 
Jim Tyson. 

Meanwhile Tyson continued on his way 
along King street, and had not gone far 
before he met Jane Doidge, a pretty, 


|" the little northern town ot Milcroft, 


fair-haired girl, who was a teacher at 
the Milcroft Board School. 
‘““Mornin’ Jane,” he exclaimed happily. 
There was hapniness on the faces of 
both as they stood together. 
* * * 


As the reputation which a man has 
gained among his fellows is always of 
importance, it may be well to enquire 
what foundation there was for the opinion 
held of Jim Tyson by the hard-faced and 
taciturn men who formed the group he 
had just passed. They were men accus- 
tomed to see much of the sterner side of 
life, and to form their judgments slowly 
and generally upon good foundation. 

In many respects James Tyson was 
what in Milcroft was bluntly described as 
a fool. His physique was poor, his 
height was merely the height of ungain- 
liness, his achievements in life were as yet 
such as did not appeal to the rough, but 
on the whole healthy, manhood of Mil- 
croft. Though he was twenty-five years 
old he did nothing to earn a living of his 
own, passing his days so far as could be 
outwardly observed, in attending his 
father’s coal cart, work which could have 
been equally well done by a lad at nine 
or ten shillings a week. And in Milcroft, 
where things were pretty shrewdly judged 
at their money value, Jim Tyson’s market 
value was therefore put down at nine or 
ten shillings a week. 

There was, however, another side to his 
character. Yet on this side, also, had 
they understood it, the men at the crossing 
would have judged Tyson a fool, though 
Jane Doidge, with a woman’s more subtle 
insight, loved him for it. 

Jim Tyson did not possess any great 
talent, much less genius. But a broken 
fragment of the divine gift that comes to 
some had been vouchsafed to him, and, 
joined to a strongly emotional nature, it 
set him apart from the rough manhood of 
his circle in life and yet was not enough to 
admit him within the gates of any real 
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achievement. When the last word is said 
on his strange history it is in the combina- 
tion of his partial insight and his weak, 
emotional nature that the key will be 
found. 

Tyson was a fervent disciple of the local 
Bible Christian body, In the rapture of 
every Mission which was organised in the 
town, and Missions were frequent in Mil- 
croft, his whole life was for the time being 
swallowed up. He saw sins in his life 
which did not exist and he imagined 
punishments and rewards before which he 
either trembled miserably, or pleasured 
himself in an unhealthy imagination. 
When there was a Mission in Milcroft he 
was unfit even for such unexacting work 
as attending his father’s coal cart. 

But perhaps the greatest emotional 
revolution of his life occurred when he met 
Jane Doidge. 

Jane was a slim, fair-haired girl who 
being as yet very young possessed a flower- 
like prettiness which seemed to Tyson the 
ideal of a woman’s beauty. In the first 
stages of their courtship he was perhaps 
hardly conscious that he was drifting into 
becoming her wooer. He awoke to the 
fact when he first realised that his com- 
pany was acceptable, and he found it 
difficult to believe his good fortune when 
he first found that she responded to his 
endearments. The whole of his outlook 
upon life became changed. He gained a 
glimpse of the mysterious inner beauty of 
life which is usually hidden. He began to 
live more and more in his visions, and they 
were no longer lurid or hectic, but were 
merely the ordinary visions of a man’s 
happiness. And his place also in the 
estimation of the world rose, for when he 
wooed Jane Doidge he for the first time 
stood with competitors, and when he won 
her he out-distanced other men. 

Yet there were those who wondered at 
Jane’s choice and some among her fellow 
teachers rebuked her for what they 
considered her folly. Finding her heed- 
less, they dropped to the lower, but very 
feminine, level of sarcasm, at which Jane 
laughed, as she could afford to laugh, as, 
indeed, any girl or woman can afford to 
laugh from within the magic circle at the 
comments of her less fortunate sisters who 


are without. To one who was her friend 
Jane spoke seriously. 

“You do not know him,” she said. “‘ If 
you did you would understand why I love 
him.” 

Her imagination, trained by novelettes 
and popular emotional fiction, had been 
stirred by the glimpses she gained of her 
lover’s thoughts and crude ambitions. 

Meanwhile Tyson’s happiness was in- 
tense in those hours of bliss when he 
abandoned himself to his dreams. Never 
did lover dream as he dreamed. Nothing 
broke, then, upon the unbridled play of 
his imagination. 

It was different in the greyer, more 
practical light of day when his father 
ceaselessly reminded him— 

“Tf you be thinking of takin’ a wife, 
Jim, you'd best be getting reg’lar work.” 

The necessity began to stare Jim Tyson 
in the face. 

* * * 

In Milcroft two opportunities of regular 
employment were open to such as Jim 
Tyson. He might get taken on at the 
Oakbarrow Mines or he might obtain 
employment at the Ironworks. The first 
was difficult to obtain, the second easy. 
Thus it happened that he began work at 
the Ironworks. 

At first he was employed only on a 
variety of jobs in the sheds and workshops, 
and his first elation at getting regular work 
began to wear off, he began to feel the 
spirit of the great, busy works calling him. 
They appealed to him with a sort of fasci- 
nation. The huge machinery in _ the 
pumping house almost terrified him. At 
the side of it a man seemed dwarfed into 
insignificance. And above all, in the 
centre of all, the seven great furnaces 
stood out inastrange majesty. They were 
the heart of the works ; from them and to 
them the life throbbed. 

While he was not at work Jim’s time and 
thoughts were employed in preparing for 
his new home. Now that he was in 
regular employment the day of his 
marriage became something more than a 
dream. 

But when he had passed in through the 
gate of the Works, particularly if it were 
when going upon nightwork, he became 
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radually aware that Milcroft and all that 

-t contained of his now dawning hopes and 
joys was swept away from his thoughts. 
His own life seemed suddenly a thing of 
little importance. There, before him, 
stood those seven great furnaces sur- 
rounded by their sheds and workshops, 
their reservoirs and the network of lines 
along which the little puffing engines 
hurried ceaselessly to and fro. Some of 
the furnaces would be silent, their 
slumbering power hidden, one perhaps, or 
more would be majestic in its full blast, 
lighting up the sky for miles, if it were 
night. Sometimes also, escaping gas from 
the tops of the furnaces would catch fire 
and lurid flames would throw up their 
licking tongues into the darkness, or the 
molten refuse being turned out upon the 
great slag bank would suddenly throw up 
so fierce a light that every street in Mil- 
croft would be filled with the glow, and 
every stone in the church which looked 
down over the town from the hill could be 
picked out distinctly. 

It was not surprising that the Ironworks 
began to dominate Tyson’s thoughts, 
though as yet he had not worked at their 
heart. He began to look forward to the 
day when he would, half with awe, half 
with the pleasant expectation of one about 
to probe the unknown. 

It was at this time that Jane first be- 
came aware of a change in her lover. He 
was no less ardent than of old, but there 
were times when a certain abstraction in 
his caresses awoke her resentment. 

But when he talked to her of the works 
she was proud that she possessed a lover 
different from the swains with whom 
others had to be content. 

“You don’t forget me, Jim, when you 
are at the works ?” she asked once. 

He lied to her, unconscious, under the 
emotion of the moment, that he did so. 
““T never forget you, dear,” he said. 

He kissed her lingeringly. 

But he forgot that he had discovered, 
when he stood near the terrible majesty 
of the furnaces and passed by the mighty 
pistons and their vast cylinders in the 
Pumping House, that nothing in the 
ordinary events of his daily life could then 
hold a place in his thoughts. 
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* * * 


Jim Tyson stood at the foot of No. 7 
Furnace. It towered up above him, high 
into the dense, black, wintry night. Some- 
times he looked up and saw how high this, 
the highest and largest of the furnaces 
was. It seemed to him that the hand of 
man had created something so monstrous, 
so powerful and so terrifying, that, product 
of human handiwork that it was, it seemed 
to have taken to itself an existence of its 
own to mock and threaten the feeble 
creatures who now worked at its foot. 

But while he stood beneath the great 
furnace Jim Tyson’s thoughts were not 
really coherent. He stood in the presence 
of a power before which he trembled. It 
would not be a true description to say that 
he was a coward, it would be truer to say 
that all the commonplace securities of life 
seemed to have vanished, and that he 
seemed to be standing in the presence of 
those elemental forces before which a man 
is merely as a grain of dust. 

The mighty blast shut out all other 
sounds. So great was the power of its 
hissing roar that if a man lifted his foot 
and stamped it down on the iron plates 
on which he stood he heard nothing. From 
the open door of the furnace a fierce white 
heat came out into the dark wintry night, 
and a steady glow lit up the faces of the 
workers. Great throbs from the furnace 
made the iron plates beneath Tyson’s feet 
tremble ; he saw his fellow workers moving 
to and fro, but not speaking, as no speech 
would be audible. His very power of 
thought seemed to leave him, He was 
only conscious of a sense of helplessness. 

His work was to keep in motion the slow 
moving stream of molten refuse that was 
coming from the furnace and was being 
led down an open duct into the great 
cauldron which, when full of its molten 
burden, would be dragged up to the top of 
the great slag bank and would there be 
tilted forward to empty out its contents of 
glowing and still fluid slag. 

The moment came when the work was 
done and the blast shut off. The sudden 
silence, the rough voices of his fellow 
workers and the fact that the duct was 
empty, awoke Tyson to the reality of his 
surroundings. He noticed also what he 
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had not noticed before, that it was snowing 
and that ten yards away the snow lay 
several inches deep. Near the furnace 
the snow fell as sleet. The iron plates on 
which he stood were wet, though, near the 
open doors, the shrivelling heat had kept 
them dry. 

The doors were shut and the furnace left 
to cool. Outside the gates of the Iron- 
works the world was white and silent. 





She waited for his embrace. ‘Jim,’ she said, inviting it. 


he did not hear her, but gradually she recalled him from the 


unrestful wanderings of his thoughts 


Tyson pushed forward, mechanically 
following the direction he was wont to 
take. The snow gathered thickly on his 
shoulders and sometimes his feet slipped 
init. It had soon covered the frost-bound 
road. 





At first 


But he thought little of the snow. 
Perhaps it added to the sense of unreality 
which his accustomed world seemed to 
have assumed. At times even now he 
trembled. Milcroft and the events of his 
daily life seemed to have grown unim- 
portant. His love for Jane had become 
only a shadow flitting across the back of 
his mind. 

That night as he lay in his bed he did 
not sleep. The great throbs of the 
furnace seemed with him still, the 
roar of the blast was in his ears, 
the white heat beyond the open 
doors was before his eyes. And 
so terrible was the power with 
which the terror of the blast held 
him that when he tried to pray 
he found that the very thought 
of God had grown unreal. There 
seemed to him to be no Power to 
pray to. 

When the dawn crept up over 
the edge of the snow-white world he 
lost consciousness, partly in sleep, 
partly in physical exhaustion. 

* * * 

Paradise Street, Milcroft, can 
only have come by its name 
through a grim and hideous jest. 
| It consists of a row of blackened 
cottages which face a stretch of 
barren waste ground on which 
7; nothing grows save a few tufts 
of coarse grass. Beyond it, the 
great slag bank of the Iron- 
works towered up to a height of 
over a hundred feet. The in- 
habitants of the street comprised 
ironworkers, who from the very 
nature of their work were dead 
to most in life save what the 
merely physical senses afford, 
their wives, who were either 
patient drudges or careless slat- 
terns, and their children who 
were mostly dirty and ill-kempt, 
but who, alone of the inhabitants 
of the street, seemed to find some joy in life. 
It was a street in which the ministers of 
religion in Milcroft made little headway. 
Yet on the corner of one of the end 
houses an enamelled plate bore the 
strange legend, ‘‘ Paradise Street.” 
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Nevertheless, the houses were well-built 
and were cheap. As one of them was 
empty, Jim Tyson and Jane Doidge came 
one night to look over it, thinking possibly 
to make it their home. 

A fortnight had passed since the snow- 
storm, which had begun on the night when 
Tyson first worked at the foot of No. 7 
Furnace, and the thaw had set in. He 
and Jane were glad to escape from the 
thin drizzling rain that was falling and to 
reach the shelter of the empty house. 
Despite the wretchedness of the night, the 
girl was in good spirits. The day when 
they would have their home together 
seemed near at hand. 

During the last fortnight indeed she had 
frequently had anxious thoughts about 
the growing strangeness that seemed to 
have come over her lover. But she told 
herself with a not unnatural optimism 
that this would pass as he got used to his 
work and when they had settled down to 
their life together. 

She did not know how great was the 
unrest in which he now lived. 

They began to go over the house slowly, 
Tyson carrying a guttering candle, the 
light of which was threatened with 
extinction by every chance draught. They 
began to see that the house was cheap at 
the rent at which it had been offered to 
them. 

Finally they stood together in the front 
room of the upper floor. 

“It is a good house,” said Jane, a 


happv light in her face. ‘“ At least, 
considering the rent.” 

“Yes, dear. Perhaps we can’t do 
better.” 


He also at that moment was happy, the 
Ironworks forgotten, the realisation of his 
dreams seemingly near at hand. 

But even as he spoke the room around 
them became transfigured, filled with a 
sudden fierce red glow. The molten 
refuse was being emptied down the slag 
bank. Even Jane started. Every detail 
of the poor little room stood out plainly, 
the shabby wall-paper, the cracks in the 
ceiling, the mark on the wall where the 
head of the last tenants’ bed had stood. 

When Jane understood what this sudden 
glare of light was she laughed awkwardly. 
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“We must get used to this,” she said. 

But her lover did not speak. The 
candle was trembling in his hand. She 
took it and put it on the narrow little 
mantelshelf. 

“‘ Jim !”’ she cried, ‘‘ what is it? Why 
are you trembling ? Why do you look 
like that ?” 

The anxiety in her voice was not new, 
for during the last fortnight she had seen 
a growing change in her lover. But it 
was newly awakened. 

“It is nothing, dear,”’ he said weakly. 
““ But we can’t live in this house.” 

She faced him, determined to under- 
stand his meaning. 

“Why ?”’ she asked firmly. 

“T could not bear this, always remind- 
ing me, always—always !”’ 

For upon him the power of the blast had 
once more fallen. He saw again above 
him the throbbing furnace and before him 
the open doors, while under his feet were 
the quivering iron plates. He felt that 
he was in the presence of that great power 
which seemed to make everything unreal 
and unimportant before it. He knew how 
before it his own existence seemed as 
nothing, how the whole background of his 
life seemed swept away, how he felt that 
he had nothing to hold to steady himself. 
He put his hands up to his face to shut out 
the red glow that filled the room. 

And when she saw this action, Jane 
forgot her determination. 

She went up to him and put her arms 
upon his shoulders. She loved him 
greatly, how greatly she had not perhaps . 
known till now, and her love told her how 
she could help him. She waited for his 
embrace. 

“Jim,” she whispered, inviting it. 

At first he did not hear her, but gradu- 
ally she recalled him from the unrestful 
wanderings of his thoughts. 

When he threw his arms around her it 
was with a savage intensity. To feel her 
in his arms comforted him. And he 
needed comfort for his thoughts had been 
incoherent, his grasp upon reason had 
become weak. 

“Thank God, dear, for your love,’’ he 
said excitedly. ‘‘ You, at least, are real, 
real now in my arms, your lips real to kiss, 
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your hair real against my face, your love 
real, real, real!” 

She was frightened to hear him talking 
thus. A fear of some unknown terror was 
born in her mind. But she rose above it, 
realising how much depended upon her 
love. 


my lips are real for you to kiss. But you 
must be strong. You must fight down 
these strange thoughts. You must not 
frighten me as you frightened me then.” 
She forced him to forget everything but 
her lips. Her love had suddenly become 
stronger than it had ever been, perhaps 
because she realised that she 














would have to fight for him now 
against a power which she did not 
understand but which she feared. 

They stood for a time in each 
other’s embrace, and Tyson, 
feeling under the emotion of 
the moment that all was 
possible for him, told Jane that 
for her sake he wou!d be strong. 

The shadows were now around 
them. Taking the guttering 
candle, they left the room to its 
darkness. 

Both knew, however, that the: 
house in Paradise Street could 
not be their home. 

* * * 

It was on the evening of the 
next day that a serious accident 
occurred at the Ironworks, where 
accidents were frequent. It was 
indeed grimly said that in Mil- 
croft a good surgeon need never 
be idle. The Mines and the 
Ironworks kept him employed. 

It was not always, fortunately, 
that an accident involved loss of 
life. It soon became known in 
the streets of Milcroft, however, 
that upon this occasion several 
men had been killed and through 
the dark streets in which the Jan- 
uary twilight was quickly fading, 
men and women began to hurry 





Some had turned and rushed away, some were crawling out of to the gates of the works. 


the wreckage. But Tyson stood motionless. The power 


of action was taken from him 


The fierce light had died away and only 
a soft glow from the cooling slag remained. 
The shadows were returning to the room. 
But the light from the guttering candle 
on the narrow mantelshelf lit up the girl’s 
upturned face. 

“Yes, Jim,” she cried gladly. ‘‘I am 
real, real flesh and blood in your arms and 


They found them shut. No- 
one was permitted to go even to- 
the offices. It was a bad sign. 
One of the Milcroft doctors came up on 
his bicycle. He was a young man who 
was gaining a reputation as a good 
surgeon. He was quickly admitted, but 
those who pressed forward to enquire 
gained no information. 

The crowd increased. It was a silent 
crowd, mainly of women; and when a 
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crowd of women is almost silent, it may be 
known that there is good cause for its 
silence. In this case there was good cause, 
indeed, for the great pipe which circled 
No. 7 Furnace and through which the 
blast passed had burst and most of the 
men who were working near were dead or 
maimed. 

There were women in that anxious crowd 
who were widows, become so suddenly, 
without warning, in the midst of the or- 
dinary happenings of their everyday life ; 
there were children at that moment play 
ing in the streets of the town who had 
become fatherless. Once again the fur 
naces had exacted payment of a heavy toll. 

In the crowd Jane Doidge stood. She 
had asked those round her for details of 
the accident. But nothing was known. 
All she knew was that Jim Tyson had been 
at work. She waited as the rest did. 

But though Tyson had been working 
at the foot of No. 7 Furnace when the 
accident occurred he had escaped un- 
scathed. The man who stood nearest to 
him was killed. His shriek of despair 
penetrated even through the hissing roar 
of the escaping blast. Tyson heard it, 
and grew cold with horror. Around him 
was a scene which a stronger man could 
not have borne. Some had turned and 
rushed away, some were crawling out of 
the wreckage. But Tyson stood motion- 
less. The power of action was taken from 
him, and he had to be led away. He was 
trembling and from his lips ran a stream 
of incoherent words. 

When, after a time, he was allowed to 
go out from the gates he walked into Jane’s 
arms. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim,” she cried, ‘ you are 
safe!” 

He stared into her face but pushed her 
away. 

She put her arms round his neck and 
kissed his lips, there, before the crowd. 
But once again he shook himself free, and 
made a way for himself. No one hindered 
him, for it was evidently useless to ask 
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-which love sometimes reaches. 


him questions. But Jane followed him, 
clinging to his arm. 
* * x 

For many days and nights Jim Tyson 
lay in the delirium of brain fever. He 
grew weaker. 

““ There is not much chance,” the doctor 
said from the first. On the fourth night 
he gave up hope. 

He lay sometimes silent, sometimes 
talking in rapid incoherence, the burden 
of his wanderings always the same. It 
was evident that for long the power of the 
blast must have ruled his thoughts. The 
ordinary facts of life had ceased to be real 
to him. The mighty forces which he had 
come to see face to face had driven away 
the sense of reality from his courtship, and 
even from his belief in God. So terrible 
had been the power of the blast upon Jim 
Tyson’s life. 

But upon that fourth night when he 
stood on the verge of life, Jane Doidge sat 
at the side of the bed holding his hand. 
She had sat thus hour after hour. She 
alone did not give up hope. She refused 
to believe that he would be taken from her. 

Her great love had risen to the height 
It threw 
out its arms to hold back the life that was 
slipping away. It was so strong that it 
seemed impossible that it could fail. Hour 
passed into hour, darkness gave way before 
the first greyness of dawn, and in the hour 
before dawn, that gentle breath which 
men know of but do not explain, passed 
over the earth. It passed over the 
sleeping town of Milcroft, it passed over 
the great throbbing and roaring Iron- 
works, glowing in their travail, but with 
it the life of Jim Tyson did not pass. 
Jane’s hand had become stiff in its 
cramped position, her limbs ached, but 
she did not move. Her hope was still 
strong. Jim’s eyes opened and the first 
word of reason passed his lips. It was 
her name. With a little whisper of joy 
she bent forward. 

Her love had been the greater power. 
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Japan’s Great Victory 


THE greatest land battle of the war and 
indeed one of the greatest battles so far as 
numbers are concerned, of the last cen- 
tury and a half, has been fought at Liao- 
Yang and resulted in a decisive victory 
for the Japanese. Not far short of half 
a million men were engaged with over 
thirteen hundred guns, and it is believed 
that the casualties in killed and wounded 
numbered over fifty thousand. The battle 
lasted for many days and although the 
Russians had strongly fortified Liao- Yang 
and made every preparation for months 
past to defend the place, they were com- 
pletely out-generalled and compelled to 
hastily retreat to Mukden, the flight 
becoming almost a rout. Marshal Oyama 
and all his subordinate generals showed 
brilliant initiative, but the honours of 
the victory seem to fall chiefly to General 
Kuroki who, by crossing the Taitse River 
and threatening the rear of the Russians, 


compelled them hastily to leave Liao- 
Yang and abandon considerable quanti- 
ties of stores. The reports about huge 
numbers of cannon being captured, how- 
ever, do not seem to be true, although the 
Japanese did take ten guns intact and 
turned them upon their former owners. 


Can the Russian Army Escape? 


THE great question now seems to be 
whether the Russian army can eventually 
escape from the Japanese or whether it 
will be surrounded and annihilated. 
Kuroki has for days been marching upon 
Mukden in a line parallel with the Russian 
retreat, but as he had to traverse moun- 
tainous country, while the enemy moved on 
flat ground, his progress was not rapid 
enough to take him to Mukden first. 
Probably the Russians will attempt a 
stand at Mukden or Tiehling, but they will 
have little time for preparing a defence 
as the Japanese are so hot in the pursuit 
as to be constantly in touch with 

Kuropatkin’s rearguard. The Rus- 








Bulla, Photo, Copyright by “ The Spher: ” 
One of the Russian Chapels used on the Battlefield 





sian troops are enduring dreadful 
suffering, and so hasty has been 
their flight that the sick and 
wounded have had to be leit to 
die on the road. 

The rigours of winter will soon be 
upon the armies and it remains to be 
seen if the Japanese can stand the 
intense frosts of Manchuria as well 
as the Russians, who are used to 
such a climate. 


Port Arthur 


DeEsPITE the terrific assaults upon 
Port Arthur from the land side, 
that stronghold is still in the hands 
of the Russians. The task of cap- 
turing the place has been even more 
stupendous than was anticipated, 
and the Japanese casualties since the 
first attack have numbered twenty- 
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five thousand, whilst the garrison has been 
reduced to eleven thousand. To make up 
the loss in the besieging force fresh troops 
are to be sent from Tokio. The Japanese 
have made some progress, several addi- 
tional forts having fallen into their hands, 
but the cost is too great and the siege will 
probably be prolonged. On August 17th 
the Japanese sent an officer under a flag 
of truce to demand the surrender of the 
stronghold, but this General Stoessel 
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Mr. Balfour, in reply, said that the 
order of the Russian Government to cease 
molesting British shipping had not yet 
reached the Petersburg and the Smolensk, 
and His Majesty’s Government had been 
asked to convey it to them. Accordingly 
cruisers were dispatched to look for the 
Russian vessels, but although seven of our 
warships hunted for her the Smolensk was 
not founduntila dayortwoago. The Peters- 
burg had been communicated with earlier. 








Bulla, Photo, St Petersburg 
The great annual ceremony of blessing the river Neva at St. Petersburg, which has been 
performed with unusual solemnity this year 


indignantly refused, and further declined 
the Mikado’s offer to allow non-com- 
batants to leave the place. 


Russia and British Shipping 


The continued stopping of British ships 
by Russian cruisers led to great indigna- 
tion on the part of shipowners and a depu- 
tation from the London Chamber of 
Commerce waited upon the Prime Minister. 


The Feeling in Russia and Japan 


MEANWHILE the feeling in the two 
countries now at war is very different. In 
Japan the whole nation is jubilant at 
the continued success of its troops and 
the joy has been increased by the discovery 
at this opportune moment of a gold mine 
worth, it is believed, a hundred million 
pounds sterling. 
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In Russia there is general gloom despite 
the birth and christening amid great pomp 
of a Czarevitch. The defeat of the Czar’s 
forces on land and sea seems to lead only 





Bulla, Photo, St. Petersburg 
The infant Czarevitch returning from his christening. Large numbers of troops escorted the Imperial 
baby, and all St. Petersburg lined the streets to witness the procession to the Church 


to increased superstition and a greater 
faith in sacred ikons. A letter which 
appeared in one of the leading newspapers 
voices the feelings of the nation generally. 
“We Russians,” said the writer, ‘‘ have 
completely forgotten the spiritual forces 
whose assistance we were formerly wont 
to invoke when misfortune overtook our 
country, when earthly means were of 
no avail, and when nothing but a miracle 
could save us. When the Russians, at 
that time still pagans, attacked Con- 
stantinople, the Patriarch dipped the robe 
of the Mother of God into the sea, and the 
tempest which thereupon arose imme- 
diately scattered the ships of the Russians. 
When Tamerlane was marching on 
Moscow with the intention of destroying 
it, the Ikon of the Holy Virgin was sent 
for from Vladimir, and the instant it 
reached Moscow its threatening appari- 
tion dismayed Tamerlane, and drove him 
away. When Russia was perishing during 
the troubles of the “ Interregnum,” a 
three days’ fast was imposed on all Rus- 
sians, including infants at the breast, and 


the people offered up supplications for 
the salvation of their country. 

“ Now the situation is serious. It would 
be an awful thing if the efforts of the 


defenders of Port Arthur proved futile, 
and if we were compelled to retake the 
fortress. If a day of national 
intercession and fasting had been appoin- 
ted and if on that day there had been 
processions inevery town and every village, 
would not such evidence of faith have 
obliged Heaven to perform a miracle ? 
We have the Holy Virgin, who watches 
over our country and who has never for- 
saken those who entreat her aid. The 
examples of her intervention are innu- 
merable. We possess a new and a great 
wonder-worker, Saint Serafin, who enjoys 
the favour of God. If we vowed to raise 
a national temple in his honour! Every 
day. every hour is precious. I do not 
know how this is to be effected. But my 
soul cries out. We must act, we must 
pray for intercession.” 

The great annual ceremony of blessing 
the river Neva, on which stands the 
Russian capital, was performed this August 
with more than the usual solemnity, and 
attracted enormous crowds who watched 
the service from the banks. 
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‘Tibet 


THE British Expedition is still at Lhassa, 
whence the Dalai Lama has fled into 
Mongolia. There has been much diffi- 
culty in getting the native officials to yield 
to our demands, the indemnity being the 
greatest obstacle. But at last the treaty 
has been signed and our forces will leave 
the sacred City, probably before the end 
of the month. It is expected that the 
Dalai Lama will be deposed. 
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as he learnt of Mgr. Geay’s departure, 
stopped his salary. Republican opinion 
in France is naturally greatly incensed at 
the course of events, and there seems little 
doubt that the Concordat established by 
Bonaparte will be ended. 


The Case of the Scottish Churches 


THE case of the Scottish Free Churches 
stands exactly where it did, and although 
there is to be a conference, little seems 
to be expected from it. The United Free 





Bulla, Photo, St. Petersburg 
Hospital train for use in the Far East presented by the Dowager Empress of Russia 
The staff is seen standing in the foreground 


France and the Vatican 


LIKE his confrére, the Bishop of Dijon, 
Mgr. Geay, Bishopof Laval, has eventually 
submitted to the Pope and left France 
against the instructions of the Govern- 
ment. On arrival at Rome he was re- 
ceived by the Pope and gave in his resig- 
nation of his see. M. Combes, as soon 


Church issued a manifesto in which it 
denied that it had ever, as alleged, sought 
to oppress the ministers and congregations 
who remained outside the union. A 
counter-reply was issued by the Free 
Church, emphatically maintaining the 
allegations and mentioning specific in- 
stances, the document concluding with 
the words : 
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“The policy of the leaders seemed to 
be to seize the whole property, and by 
depriving the dissenting minority of any 
part, and, by keeping up expensive litiga- 
tion, to crush all opposition.” 


includes New York and Washington, con- 
cluding with a visit to the Triennial Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States at Boston 
in October. 





Copyright by Geo. Rogers, of Urban Ltd., London & Paris 
General Kuropatkin at Mukden 


This dispute, which has naturally some- 
what embittered feelings, does not augur 
well for any settlement of the difficulty. 

The salaries of some ministers and of 
the professors in the colleges due the Ist 
September have not yet been paid. 


The Primate in America 


For the first time an Archbishop of 
Canterbury has visited America in his 
official capacity. Dr. Randall Davidson 
sailed in the Celtic on August 19th and 
arrived at New York in time to proceed 
to Quebec and there take part in the ser- 
vices commemorating the hundredth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the Anglican 
Cathedral there. The Primate visited 
Toronto and Montreal and his itinerary 


Faith Healing in the Established Church 


A FAITH-HEALING movement has been 
started in the Church of England, clergy- 
men of all shades of opinion being inter- 
ested. The Rev. Conrad Noel told a 
representative of The Daily News that a 
guild was being formed, and although it 
would be for members of the Church of 
England only, all Christians would be 
heartily welcomed to the meetings. 

‘We have two principal objects,” said 
Mr. Noel. “ First, to study sympathe- 
tically and critically the movements of 
mental and spiritual healing, and to exam- 
ine alleged cures; and, secondly, to de- 
velop and extend the knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and Church tradition on the subject. 
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. .« Speaking generally we reject, 
the philosophy of Mrs. Eddy’s teaching— 

, her declaration of the non-existence 
9 a physical world, and, in consequence 
her teaching that there is no such thing 
as disease, and that it is a mere delusion 
of the mind. On the contrary, we believe 
these things to be real. We believe that 
the spirit has an enormous influence 
over the material body, and when the 
spirit is in union with God, who is the 
Creator of health, it can modify, and, in 


How the World Goes Round 
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disease. We feel that the spirit has this. 
power over the body, not because the body 
is vile or worthless, or, as Mrs. Eddy 
teaches, non-existent; but because our 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Mrs. Eddy, in common with our- 
selves, teaches what I may call ‘ original 
righteousness ’—that is, that the image of 
God in man is transmitted through genera- 
tions, but we believe that, with this 
original righteousness or deposit of 
grace, there is also transmitted original 














some cases, absolutely get rid of the sin.” 


Sunday Magazine—An Announcement 


Messrs. ISBISTER & COMPANY have much pleasure in stating that with the November 
issue of this Magazine—the first of a new volume—they have determined to make important, 
and as they believe, attractive changes, under new editorial auspices. The SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, which was founded in 1864, and 1s therefore one of the oldest and best known 
of religious periodicals, will revert, broadly speaking, to the ideals of its first, and it may be 
added, without disrespect to others, its greatest editor—Dr. Guthrie. Under that distin- 
guished preacher and philanthropist, who for nine strenuous years was responsible for its 
control, its influence was commanding, and its circulation phenomenal. Dr. Guthrie's 
broad catholicity of spirit, freshness of sympathy, and singularly xinning personality— 
together with the contributors he at once succeeded in enlisting—made ine SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
eagerly welcomed in thousands of cultivated homes, not merely i in Great Britain, but through- 
out the English-speaking world. Times have changed since the great editor died in harness 
in 1873, and no attempt will be made to ignore the altered demands, as well as conditions, 
of modern society, much less slavishly to copy outworn methods of address. On the contrary, 
it will be the aim of the Editor who now succeeds to the post left vacant by Mr. Charles Ray’s 
resignation, to broaden the appeal of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and to make tt in every sense 
worthy of its high traditions, and representative also of all that is best and most hopeful in 
modern conceptions of religion and culture. There are people who assert that to re-model 
a religious magazine on more thoughtful and critical lines ts to court failure. The new 
Editor does not share such a view. He believes that a great and ever increasing circle of 
readers are certain to welcome any intelligent and sustained attempt to deepen the note and 
widen the outlook of an historic periodical, and in response to that conviction, the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE will enter next month on a new phase of its long and distinguished existence. It 
will be seen by turning to an announcement printed on another page of this number, that 
many able writers have already given their assistance. It is perhaps enough to add that 
other contributors who have promised their help include such representative men as the Bishop 
of Hereford, Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Marcus Dods, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the Rev. Professor 
Lindsay, the Revs. A. Goodrich, D.D., P. T. Forsyth, D.D., Amory Bradford, D.D., J. 
Guinness Rogers, D.D., A. Rowland, D.D., Ensor Walters, ].H. Jowett, A.W. Hutton, M.A.. 
J. B. Jones, on the one hand, and Sir Wyke Bayliss, Sir Edward Russell, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, and Messrs. Augustine Birrell, Quiller Couch, Herbert Paul, etc., on the other. 
Apart from the new serial story, many short tales, essays and sketches have been already 
arranged, and in the pictorial sense, the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which wil! appear in a new 
specially designed cover, will make, by availing itself of the aid of the foremost black and 
white artists, the proprietors feel assured, a wide and tmmediate welcom:. 
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this month from a reader, Miss Annie 

L. Green, in reference to the subject 

that I have so often referred to in 
these columns—the question of keeping 
the elder scholars from drifting away from 
the Sunday School and Christian influ- 
ences generally. 

“Tt has been my privilege,” she writes, 
“to have had a class of senior girls for 
some years past, and I can truly say that 
some of the happiest hours of my life have 
been spent with them on Sunday after- 
noons. Their ages range from 17 to 23, 
and up to the present time I have found 
no difficulty in holding them together or 
retaining their interest in Scripture 
Lessons without going in for any very 
extraordinary or novel methods. 

“| find it a great help in securing their 
interest and attendance to ask them to 
choose subjects for study. The life of 
Moses and the life of Paul have been 
selected amongst others. We also had a 
very successful course on “ Nonconformist 
Principles and History.’ Each scholar in 
turn brings a text of Scripture on the 
Sunday as a motto for the week, and the 
girls have taken great interest in this, 
whilst some have testified to the help the 
texts have been to them. 

“ But I think the great point in Sunday 
School teaching is to keep the spiritual 
element to the fore, especially with elder 
scholars—to give them something that 
will really help them in the temptations 
they have to meet in business and factory 
life. If they find that they really get 
good by coming, and there is a bond of 
sympathy and friendship between teacher 
and scholars, there will be no difficulty in 
keeping them together.” 


| HAVE rece:ved an interesting letter 


The illustrations to the article ‘“‘ The Totem- 
Pole and its Story,’’ in the last number of Zhe 
Sunday Magazine, were from stereographs, copy- 
right by Underwood & Underwood. 


Our Question Drawer 


Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer 


Will you be so kind as to explain St. 
John i. 4-14? 


Ans. The letter in which this question 
is asked betrays a very puzzled heart. 
You cannot understand what Christ was 
before He was made manifest in the flesh. 
You must not think as you suggest that 
He was an attribute of God, any more 
than the Holy Spirit is. Our Lord had a 
distinct consciousness of His pre-existence. 
Remember how He said: “‘ No man hath 
ascended into heaven, but He that des- 
cended out of heaven, even the Son of 
Man.” See also John vi. 38, 42, 62. 
Remember also that He asked the Father 
to glorify Him with the glor He had 
with Him before the worlds were made. 
(John xvii. 5). The statement of the 
Apostle is equally explicit. He was in the 
form of God, and thought not equality 
with God a thing to be grasped at before 
He emptied Himself and was made in the 
likeness of man. It is one of the founda- 
tion tenets of the evangelical creed that 
our Lord was the Son of God from all 
eternity. He was in the beginning with 
God. Yet it is not difficult to conceive 
why He is called the Word, because as 
words express the hidden thought which 
is passing in the mind, so Jesus Christ 
manifested and declared God. See i. 18. 
In this direction it is specially interesting 
to notice John xiv. 7-10. 

As to the distinct personality of the 
Holy Spirit, there can be no doubt that 
our Lord intended us to believe in this by 
His emphatic use of the personal pronoun 
in John vi. 8, 13. The mystery of the 
Holy Trinity is after all duplicated by 
the mystery of our own existence in 
which spirit, soul, and body form one 
individual. 
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GOOD WORDS. 


The Best Magazine for 
everyday Home Reading. 

Edited by THE Very Rev. DonaLp Macteop, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King in Scotland. 
Containing Wholesome Fiction, Interesting Articles 
on the Principal Topics of the Day, Biographical 
Sketches—Papers on Art, Science, and Natural His- 
tory, Literary Reviews, etc., etc. 


ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED THROUCHOUT. 
Contents for OCTOBER: 

Temptation. From the painting in the South Kensington 
Museum by SMITH.—Frontispiece. 

Child Models in Paris. By SUSANNE ELIOT. Illustrated. 

The Little Sisters ofthe Poor. By A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 

Reason and Rationalism from the Side of Religion. 
Tenth Paper. By Canon H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D. 

Going to School. 

How Mr. Crow did Mr. Gull. 
THOMSON. Illustrated. 

The Way to London Town. By Mary FARRAH. 

The Brehons and their Laws. By F. A. SLoss, LL.B. 

Gath, a Daughter of the Empire. By THE AMAZON. 
Illustrated. 

The Humour and Pathos of Tudor Literature. 
CHURCH. 

The Fisherman. By A. FREWEN AYLWARD. 

Hurricane Island. Chaps. XXI.-XXII. By H. B. MAR- 
RIOTT WATSON. Illustrated. 

The Unpopularity of Poetry. By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 

Some American Methods of Preventing Hooliganism. 
Illustrated. 

Pamela’s Choice. Chaps. XX.-XXIII. By E. MARGARET 
WESTON. Illustrated. 

Pen and Ink Sketches from the Life. By F. WESTRUP. 

Things and Other Things.—The Present Day Tenden- 
cies of English Literature—A Daring Leap. } 


Price 6d. 
Isbister & Co., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By JOHN SCOULAR 


By M 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


St. Francis of Assisi: 
His Times, Life, and Work. 


By the 
Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon ot Worcester. 
With Portrait from the Painting by Fra Bartolommeo. 
Demy 8vo. Price 5s. 
**A book which few wil! be able to read without genuine 


pleasure and considerable profit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
THE 
Christian Certainties. 


Discourses in Exposition and Defence of 
the Christian Faith. 
By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 


‘* Full of force and actuality.”’—Literary World 


Crown 8vo. Price Is. net. 


_ ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


“ Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re 
commending it to all 


The Oldest and Best. 
housewives ” 


ADAMS Tue Queen. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN Ph} || St 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
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BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 




















THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 

5 Cough, Hoarseness, &c, 


wbridg es 
fung Tonic &£ 


Important Notice: 


SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many BP 
imitations of this successful, and there- BR 
fore popular, remedy that it is of the 
utmost importance you should wse 
the word *OWBRIDGE” when 
buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
Prepared by 


W.T.OWBRIDGE,M.P.S,Hull 
Sold everywhere in bottles.a Ae 
Ig: 14d., 28 9d., 40. 6d., & Le, : 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
































WHAT A RUN THERE HAS BEEN 
ON THE “PROVOST” PORRINGERS! 








We have arranged for large additional supplies, and all users of 


“PROVOST” OATS 


can have , Porringers Free as before. 











2 Pint Porringer free for 30 2-ib. Coupons or 2/- cash. 
oi 3 Pint Porringer free for 50 2-ib. Coupons or 2/6 cash. 
Vy, 5 Pint Porringer free for 75 2-lb. Coupons or 3/- cash. 
6 Pint Porringer free for 100 2-lb. Coupons or 3/6 cash. 


Those who send cash can have it refunded on forwarding the stated number of 
coupons later, A coupon on every packet. j 


These Porringers consist of an outer and inner pan, both en- 
amelled inside and out. They are the finest ware of the kind that 
can be produced, and can be used as general cooking utensils as well 
as for porridge making. They are already in thousands of homes. 


‘PROVOST’ OATS HAVE NO EQUAL. 
American Oats are far inferior. 
R. ROBINSON & SONS, Annan, N.B. 














§ D | 
9 Seasonable{ ocTOBER. 
Delicacies. BIRD’S CUSTARD AND 
FRUIT. 
DISHES FOR THIS MONTH. 
: Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
Baked Apples & Custard. 
Stewed Pears & Custard, 
G U S | ARD Stewed Plums, 7!).& Custard 
Stewed Damsons & Custard. 


Stewed Prunes & Custard. 

All Tinned & Bottled Fruits 
Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the OWD ER 
preparation of High-Class Custard~ e Greatly ib we 
increases the popularity of all sweet Dishes. The 


unfailing resource of every successful hostess. NO Eccs ! NO RISK ! NO TROUBLE ! 
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